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Budget Director Webb . . . End of Red Ink in Sight? 
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When a woman shops 

up and down the aisles 

of her favorite market 
scanning with critical eye 
price and brand and quality— 
the things she buys 

are but portions of a plan 
coming bit by bit to life— 
for all the time, you see 


She has a picture 

of a mealtime triumph 

in her mind— 

a picture inspired by things 
she’s read or seen in her 
favorite women’s magazine— 
and as she shops 

she thinks how she herself 
can make that picture real! 


Guided by patient research 
month after month 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors understand 
how to inspire 

the “mental pictures” that 
move advertising into action 
for the women 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 











ESS THAN A YEAR AGO a large group of 

workers struck for higher wages and got 
them; then instead of increasing their produc- 
tion to earn the higher wages, they produced 
only the same amount. 


Of course this more money for the same work 
increased the cost of what those workmen make. 
§o other workmen struck for an increase with 
which to pay the increase in costs the first work- 
men had caused. But they, too, failed to increase 
their production to pay for their increased wages. 
And of course this more-money-for-the-same- 
work sent up the cost of what the second group 
of workmen make. 


Now the first group of workmen are back again, 
demanding an increase with which to pay the 
higher prices the second group brought about. 


Of course as every schoolboy knows, this 








Timetable of destruction 


vicious spiral could go on forever, with the 
workmen themselves ruined and the entire 
country bankrupt because savings accounts, 
life insurance and government bonds would all 
be worthless. 


Every decent businessman wants his workmen 
to get higher and higher wages, and only asks 
that they be honestly earned. And the only way 
any workman can earn higher wages is to in- 
crease his efficient production. Then what he 
makes will mot cost more, and he and all other 
workmen will enjoy the benefits of higher wages 
instead of suffering the penalties of higher costs. 
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Draft. A final decision on extending the 
draft holiday through February will not be 
made until late in January, the War De- 
partment announced. Maj. Gen. W. S. 
Paul, War Department director of per- 
sonnel, said the Army hopes to avoid a 
February draft call, depending on results 
of the voluntary recruiting drive. Selec- 
tive Service law expires March 31, 1947. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration issued new instructions to field 
offices to meet the goal of selling, by 
January 31, up to 75 per cent of the 
property on hand as of last November. 
Better sales planning and advertising are 
to be stressed. All airports, building ma- 
chinery and building supplies are to be 
ready for sale by April 30. The new pro- 
gram coincided with a final report on 
surplus-goods disposal by the House Sur- 
plus Property Committee. The report 
charged that disposal in the past has been 
hampered by poor business methods and 
favoritism verging on corruption. Recom- 
mended changes in the surplus-property 
law included elimination of all existing 
priorities except for federal agencies and 
veterans. 


Building materials. Dealers no longer 
will be required to set aside specified quan- 
tities of scarce building materials for pri- 
ority orders, Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration announced. Suppliers still must 
give preference to holders of priorities, up 
to 75 per cent of their monthly deliveries 
of certain items, but need not hold stocks 
in anticipation of such orders. Sawmills 
were freed of rules requiring production of 
hardwood flooring and priority allocations 
to dealers, but mills must continue to 
devote half of their softwood-lumber out- 
put to housing-type lumber. Manufac- 
turers were exempted from previous re- 
quirement of accepting priority orders 
from dealers for asphalt-tile floor covering, 
low-pressure boilers, temperature and 
combustion controls, warm-air furnaces 
and domestic oil burners. The premium- 
payment plan to increase output of gyp- 
sum liner is terminated as of Jan. 31, 1947. 


The March of the News 








Paper production. Output of paper, 
paperboard and paper products in 1947 
will be about 5 per cent higher than in 
1946, Department of Commerce estimated. 
This indicates a 1947 output of about 
20,000,000 tons. The Department reported 
that the pulp and paper industry antici- 
pates in 1947 a rise in average selling 
prices on various paper items of 5 to 10 
per cent over late 1946 prices. Consumer 
needs are expected to stay at least as high 
as in 1946. Current scarcities of pulpwood 
are expected to remain until spring thaws 
release shipments of wood pulp from ice- 
bound Northern European ports. 


Rubber. Rules on use of rubber were 
simplified by Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, but manufacturers still may use 
rubber only for certain essential products. 
Meanwhile, State Department announced 
that the Government’s purchase agree- 
ments with Ecuador, Haiti and Bolivia 
ended December 31. Similar exclusive 
rubber-purchasing agreements dating from 
1942 will remain in effect until June 30 
with Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Mexico, British 
Guiana. 


Railroads. Justice Department asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
turn down the application of a group of 
railroads to buy and operate the Pullman 
sleeping-car business. The Department 
argued that the proposal would restrain 
competition, that the ICC should not act 
on the railroads’ application in view of an 
appeal before the Supreme Court from a 
lower court’s order approving sale of the 
Pullman company to railroads. 


Rice supplies. Department of Agricul- 
ture allocated 250,000,000 pounds of milled 
rice for civilians during the first quarter of 
1947. This is almost twice the supply 
available in the first three months of 1946. 
Another 224,360,000 pounds was set aside 
for commercial exports and U.S. Terri- 
tories. About 113,780,000 pounds was allo- 
cated for relief shipments abroad, princi- 


pally to the Philippine Islands and UNRRA. 
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WHO gets HOW MUCH 
of the 


RAILROAD DOLLAR? 


(A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE FOR 1946) 


You, and all Americans, look to the rail- 
roads not only to take you places, but also 
to bring you things—food, clothing, fuel, 
and just about everything else for your 
home and your business. For this depend- 
able service to 140 million people, and for 
hauling the heaviest peacetime traffic on iki 
record, the railroads received about 8 bil- pene 
lion dollars in 1946. Let’s see what became 


of this money. 





33¢ FOR MATERIALS 


-™. Much of this 33¢ spent for 
materials, fuel, and other 
supplies was, in turn, paid 
by the railroad suppliers to 
their employees. So, directly 
or indirectly, by far the larg- 
est part of the railroad dollar 
goes to pay wages. 





FOR INSURANCE POLICY- 
HOLDERS, INVESTORS 

IN BONDS, AND 

FOR RENTS 


6.6¢ Most of this 6.6¢ was 


paid out in the form of 
interest to those people 
who lend money to the 





railroads — including 
those millions of thrifty 
Americans who invest indirectly 
in the railroads through their in- 
surance policies and savings ac- 
counts. The average rate of interest which railroads pay on their 
bonds and other obligations is less than 4 per cent. 





51.5¢ ror EMPLOYEES 


More than half of every dollar went 
to railroad employees in wages and 


6.2¢ ror TAXES 


eee, This part of the railroad dollar 
=2 went to Federal, state, and local 

governments to be used—the 

same as your own taxes—to help 
maintain schools, 
courts, roads, po- 
lice and fire protec- 
tion, and for vari- 
ous other public 
services and insti- 
tutions. None of 
this tax money is 
spent on railroad 
tracks or terminals. 











2 7¢ FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
. AND OWNERS 


\ ~~, And so after paying for wages, mate- 
rials, taxes and necessary charges upon 
their obligations, railroads in 1946 had only 2.7¢ 
left out of each dollar they took in. Out of this 
they must pay for the improvements to keep rail- 
road property abreast of public needs, before any- 
thing is available for dividends to their owners. 


wssocunos or AMERICAN RAILROADS urcinciox es. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capital 
gain, for income tax purposes, your gain 
from the sale of an interest in a partner- 
ship if the partnership assets consist of 
contracts, patents, trade-marks, etc. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that such assets of 
a partnership are capital assets, and not 
stock in trade, and the pxoceeds from 
their sale are taxable as capital gain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an em- 
ploye whose release is urged by a union 
because he resigned from the union during 
the escape period of a maintenance-of- 
membership agreement. A State employ- 
ment-relations board orders one employer 
to reinstate with back pay a worker who 
was discharged after he left a union dur- 
ing the escape period provided in a mem- 
bership-maintenance order of the old War 
Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get a pre- 
mium payment from the Government for 
increased production of hardwood floor- 
ing. This incentive program discon- 
tinued by the Housing Expediter. At the 
same time, premium payments on con- 
vector radiators are extended until Jan- 
uary 31, 


is 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard export restrictions 
on 14 additional items formerly under ex- 
port control. The latest items freed from 
this control by the Department of Com- 
merce include penicillin and its products, 
dried milk, several kinds of canned fish, 
bouillon cubes, honey and maple syrup. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now trade in the securities 
of all countries that were on the list of 
“blocked” countries during the war. The 
Treasury Department lifts the remaining 
restrictions on dealing in securities bear- 
ing the revenue stamps of Germany, Ja- 
pan, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Lichtenstein and Tangier. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as administrator of an 
estate, avoid paying an estate tax on the 
principal of a trust set up by the deceased 
if he, as trustee, had power to terminate 
the trust and distribute its assets among 
living beneficiaries, to the exclusion of 
others who might have benefited by a 


later termination. The U.S. Tax Co 
rules in one case that retention of sud 
powers by the creator of a trust made} 
principal subject to the federal estate tal 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a user of lead, kee 
more than a 30-day supply on hand. 7; 
Office of Temporary Controls points qJ 
that the Civilian Production Administy, 
tion’s restriction on lead inventories gj 
is in effect, even though restrictions » 
use of the metal have been removed. Fy. 
thermore, and 
lead still are required to make reports q 
inventories, consumption and _productig: 


consumers producers ¢ 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid bargainiy 
with the receiving-room employes of yoy 
store as a single bargaining unit apart 
from the rest of the workers. In two case 
the National Labor Relations Board x. 
fuses to approve only the receiving-roon 
employes as bargaining units in depar. 
ment stores. The Board finds that thi 
group is not sufficiently distinct fron 
others to justify it as a separate bargai. 
ing unit. . 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get the U.S 
Maritime Commission to underwrite wor 
risk and maritime insurance for the se 
men on your ships. USMC is issuing m 
new policies under the powers granted to 
the War Shipping Administration dur 
the war. Operators of vessels now in fo- 
eign waters usually can obtain temporar 
extension of provisions of their policies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about German ¢e. 
velopments in Diesel engines from a tt 
port being made available by the Depat: 
ment of Commerce. The report wa 
written by British authorities. It describe 
a two-stage method for superchargin 
submarine engines, a new fuel-ijectiol 
pump, ceramic-piston experiments, a nove 
strain gauge and an experimental airplait 
engine. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard CPA orders callin: 
for set-asides of cotton fabrics for export 
These orders are revoked, and outstandin; 
ratings for export of cotton fabrics at 
nullified, except for U.S. territories aut 
possessions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tak Unrrep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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Dw you ever hear of a coal stove that eats its own 
smoke? Well, you soon will! For such a stove is now 
on the way—thanks to the progressive thinking of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and a group of 
stove manufacturers. 

Six years ago this national research agency of the 
Bituminous Coal industry set out to perfect a heater to 
burn coal smokelessly for the more than 16 million 
American families that heat their homes with stoves. 

The list of “musts” to be met was a tough one! The 
stove must burn any type of Bituminous Coal smoke- 
lessly —under all conditions—at both high and low 
rates of burning. It must furnish trouble-free perform- 
ance and provide the greatest 
possible degree of automatic 
operation. It must hold its fire 
without attention for a long 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Sign of a good thing to come... 
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period of time. On top of all that, this new stove must 
be handsome enough for the living room—and priced 
low enough to attract the average stove-using family. 

All these musts were met — not the first time, or the 
second, or even the sixteenth — but in the seventeenth 
model designed! Number 17 is out on test this winter 
in homes throughout the country, after which it is ex- 
pected to go into commercial production. 

And this stove is but one sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to 
devising new methods and new equipment for coal 
utilization to benefit not only the home owner, but 
also the railroad man, the 
manufacturer, the farmer — in 
fact, every living person in 
America! 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 









Two things to look for when you 
buy Fluorescent Lamps 





ONE THING to look for in fluorescent lamps 
is long useful life! How can you tell it when you 
see it? Well, take General Electric’s method. To 
assure long life, along with high light output, 
our lamp scientists have worked out special 
apparatus like the life-test rack above. Here, 
lamps are automatically switched on and off on 
a regular time cycle for month after month, 
enabling us to accurately gauge the life-expect- 
ancy and efficiency of General Electric fluorescent 
lamps. But you could hardly go looking for signs of 
long-life with a gadget like that under your arm. 
Anymore than you’d care to undertake the more 
than 480 other tests every G-E lamp must pass. 
Fortunately, there’s an easier “sign” to look for... 


G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL @etecraic 





INSIST ON THE C36) MONOGRAM 


on all the fluorescent lamps you buy. *Gen- 
eral Electric lamp research works constantly 
toward one objective—to make General 
Electric Lamps stay brighter longer. 

FREE! Write General Electric Lamp Department, Dit. 


166 U-10, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,Ohio, for your free copy 
of new booklet of facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 
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Mr. Truman is to try a political comeback at expense of the Republicans; is 
set to give his opponents a real run for their money before 1948. 

The President's comeback formula calls for the following: 

1. Toss problems to the Republican Congress, don't hoard them. 

2. Try to lead, offer plans for dealing with labor problems, employment 
problems, farm problems, tax problems, but blame Republicans if leadership 
fails, if ideas are not accepted and a Republican Congress does little. 

3. Steer a middle course to avoid bickering with other Democrats. 

Defeat in the November elections jolted Mr. Truman, caused him to get his 
dander up and to get set to fight. Victory over John L. Lewis gave the Presi- 
dent confidence. The White House idea now is that the November defeat can be 
turned into an advantage by a strategy that will call for forcing the Republican 
Congress to take responsibility for solving problems that arise. 











The new White House formula already is beginning to be tested. 

Farm-price problem, just over the horizon, is tossed to Congress by the 
termination of hostilities. A Republican Congress will be forced to shape a 
farm policy before going home to face the voters in 1948. 

Strike problem is put squarely up to Congress by hostility termination, 
too, by July 1 end of the power to seize struck plants. Congress can't duck. 

Tax-cutting policy is to be put up to Congress. 

Unemployment, if it comes back in late 1947 and in 1948, will be left for 
Republicans to combat, although the White House will offer its plans. 

Any business setback will be attributed by Mr. Truman to Republican action 
that forced the breakdown in price controls and the burst of inflation. 

Where Republicans in the past were in a position to snipe at Mr. Truman and 
to undermine his position, Mr. Truman now will try to assume a position from 
which he can snipe at the Revnublicans and undermine their position. It isn't 
time yet to count the President out for 1948. He enjoys his job and is more 
determined than ever to do that job in a way to attract voter support. 








Truman tactics can trip up some other aspirants for the Presidency. 

Senators Taft, Vandenberg, Bricker will find their noses against the grind- 
Stone of issues that affect farmer votes, labor votes, taxvnayer votes. 

Non-Senators Dewey and Stassen will gain some advantare, will be less in the 
center of issues that tend to divide voter sentiment sharply. 

A Truman-vs.-Dewey contest still seems most probable for 1948. 





Tax-reduction plan of House Republican leaders may not be much of a vote 
getter, may lack some of the expected appeal to the mass of voters. 
What a 20 per cent tax cut means to a family of 4 is this: 
At $2,000 of net income before exemptions, a 20 per cent tax cut saves $38 
to the taxpayer, or about 70 cents a week, which may not cause cheers. 
At $4,000, the saving is $76, or about $1.50 a week. 
At $5,000, there is a saving of $118 a year, or around $2 a week. 
At $7,000, the taxpayer saves $209, or nearly $4 a week. 
Written for the issue of January 10, 1947, Volume XXII—No. 2 (over) 
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At $10,000, the saving gets up to $382, which is around $7.50 a week. 

At $25,000, the saving reaches $1,704, which is about $35 a week. 

At $100,000, the saving reaches $12,460 or about $240 a week. 

At $250,000, near the cutoff line at which the tax reduction would drop to 
around 10 per cent, saving would be $38,095, or around $730 a week. 

Tax plan of the House Republicans is designed more to encourage those who 
venture and to revive incentive to strive for gain, so that enterprisers and 
managers can get some reward for their efforts and chance taking, than it is to 
appeal for votes. To relieve lower incomes of all taxes, or to give larger 
percentage relief to persons earning under $2,500, for example, would remove 
the chance to give substantial relief to persons in middle and upper-income 
groups who have had drastic tax increases during war. 














A decline in food prices during 1947 is likely to mean more for most of the 
nation's families than any proposed reduction of income taxes. 

A 10 per cent cut in food prices would mean about a $2-a-week saving for 
very many families, would equal a 20 per cent tax cut on a $5,000 income. 

A 20 per cent decline in food prices would save about $4 a week for the 
average family, or a saving equal to a 20 per cent tax cut on a $7,000 income. 

A cut in clothing prices, along with food prices, would mean even bigger 
savings, would have much more influence on the average budget than a tax cut. 
It is probable that future living-standard increases for workers will tend 
to come in important part from reduced living costs, from declines in the cost 
mainly of food and clothing, rather than from hourly wage increases or from cuts 
in income taxes. The price level rather than the tox level will be a big factor 
in assuring workers extra dollars to spend on other than necessities. 











Tax reduction on 1947 individual incomes will be f*vored in Congress over 
debt reduction, will come ahead of substantial cuts in debt. 

Tax_cuts, too, will be more imnortent to higher than to lower incomes. 

Theory underlying Congress viewpoint is this: 

Debt reduction can occur only in a period of high economic activity. 

High economic activity is related in part to hope of gain on the part of 
entrepreneurs, owners and managers of business, investors. 

Incentive and hope of gain are related to what is left after taxes. 

A man who ventures and gains an income of $50,000, only to lose half of it 
to the Government in taxes, is heavily penalized; is under no great incentive 
to take the risk and to take on the problems that go with venturing. 

So, according to the prevailing theory, real tax relief must be given to the 
key figures in the economic system, to those who take the risks, do the manag- 
ing, assume the responsibilities. Out of encourarfement to these groups is ex- 
pected to flow a rising level of activity, rising incomes from which to draw 
revenues, decreasing need for Government to spend money. 

As revenues hold high, due to high business activity, and as costs of run- 
ning the Government decline, debt can be reduced more rapidly. 

That's the theory. It puts less emphasis upon debt reduction in period 
just ahead, more emphasis on tax reduction. Debt reduction is expected to come 
in the prosperity period of the future rather than at present. 














Before the new Congress goes home, by or soon after midyear: 

Taxes on individuals, as well as some excises, will be reduced. 

Labor unions will be more on their own, less protected by Government. 
Army-Navy-Air Forces will be put on equal standing, with money divided. 
Farm price supports will be implemented with plenty of cash. 

Old-age, unemployment insurance will be about unchanged. 

War will be terminated, and most wartime controls will be ended. 











See also pages 14, 16, 22, 44. 
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The Chart that sounded like People Crying! 


(BASED ON A TRUE STORY) 


by Mr. Friendly 















At first glance, it looked like any chart... 
But if you looked long enough, you heard 
voices... A crying sound ...and then you 
began to see that the chart was made of people... 

of injured workers. 
John Roberts, the President of the company, 
heard these voices one night when the black cold 
line on the accident frequency chart oF 
reached 32.1. 
He called me up and he sounded scared, 
“Mr. Friendly,” he said, “the accident 
chart... 1 can’t look at it... the figures are 
flesh and blood, and they’re crying 
for help!” 
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That was the beginning! ... 
I called in American Mutual’s I. E. LOSS CONTROL* experts and 


we fought that rising line... we held safety meetings... we helped 
design special mechanical guards ...we helped improve plant layout... 
we called on all our 59 years of experience in safety work... 
In less than a year the figures on that chart went down to 12.4... and the 


sound of misery faded away... 
Today there is another chart on John Roberts’ wall . . : A chart he loves to 
look at and listen to . . . for this chart sings a happy song. 


It’s a production chart and it’s going right up... 
But that’s our business at American Mutual ... chart fixing! ww 
it. 


smcc= cc The biggest extra in business insur- 

— ance. I~’; American Mutual’s 
I. E. LOSS CONTROL... It reduces 
costs... boosts profits... Learn 
about this efficient service today... 
Write American Mutual Liability 

Your helping hand Insurance Co., Dept. U-4, 

142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


when trouble comes! 
* Accident prevention based on principles 


of industrial engineering. 





insurance company 


s [AMERICAN MUTUAL... the first American liability 
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— symbols of a unique industrial team that has been larger 
working for you for 65 years. With our research team- during 
4a ee mate — Bell Telephone Laboratories — we've helped to give you an | 
Tea me =Up the world’s best telephone service at the lowest possible cost. The 
“My part of the job is to supply high quality products that Govern 
meet exacting standards. concert 
for you “I manufacture telephone equipment. .. purchase all manner of - * 

. é Ae : ed 
supplies for Bell Telephone Companies... . distribute equipment that ta 

and supplies to them from stocks maintained at my factories extent 
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Since y and my 29 warehouses .. . install central office equipment. Govern 


“Right now, I’m providing more telephone equipment and then 1 














supplies than ever before. Using all my knowledge and skill, - - 
gained through years of experience, I’m going at top speed to a be 
catch up with the greatest demand on record. into th 
“Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” Treasur 
it is pu 
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Worries Congress will face 
during many years chead 
about retiring public debt 


Black ink is likely to show on the U.S. 
Government’s balance sheet for the first 
time in 16 years when books are closed 
on the 1947 budget year next June 30. 

Red ink then is to reappear the fol- 
lowing year, the year beginning July 1, 
1947, on the basis of present prospects. 
This reappearance of red ink, if it comes, 
will be due to the expected decline in 
business activity and income that will 
reduce the amount of money the Govern- 
ment collects in taxes. 

James E. Webb, Budget Director, has 
prepared a budget for President Truman 
that is somewhat different from that out- 
lined above. Mr. Webb forecasts a sur- 
plus, not a deficit, for the 1948 budget 
year. His calculations, however, are based 
upon tax revenue estimates somewhat 
larger than the revenue to be expected 
during the year beginning next July 1, 
when business may be less active than 
now. 

The trend in the use of red ink in 
Government finances is of importance and 
concern to everybody in this country. 
Here is why: 

Red ink of an unbalanced budget means 
that taxes cannot be reduced to any major 
extent without adding to the troubles of 
Government finance. If taxes remain high, 
then many individuals and corporations 
find that they are working much of their 
time for the Government rather than for 
themselves. Yet, if the Government gets 
into the black again, so that the U.S. 
Treasury is taking away more dollars than 
it is putting back into the income stream, 
then private individuals and private indus- 
try must expand their spending and invest- 
ing if the flow of dollars and the level of 
business activity are not to contract. 

Mr. Webb, sitting at the budget controls, 
is dealing with a stream of dollars that will 
total around $40,000,000,000 in this budg- 
et year and probably about $35,000,000,- 
000 in the next. No other single element 
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in the economy is as potent as this outpour- 
ing of billions and the intake of billions by 
the Government. Red ink in the federal 
budget measures roughly an excess of dol- 
lars going out over dollars coming in, and, 
when translated into strictly cash terms, 
measures the so-called “net contribution” 
of Government to buying power. 

Red-ink record of the Government 
over the years is shown in the Pictogram 
on pages 12 and 13. 

Before the war, beginning with the 
1931 budget year, red ink appeared reg- 
ularly on Government budgets. In 1939, as 
the Pictogram shows, the red-ink tally was 
$3,900,000,000, a little more than the aver- 
age deficit for the first seven years of the 
New Deal. This was a period when deficit 
financing was a deliberate policy of Gov- 
ernment, which sought to prime the pump 
of private business by paying out more 
Government dollars than were taken in. 
The total net contribution of Government 
to business in those seven years was 
around $20,000,000,000. 

During the war, red-ink totals were 
enormous. In 1942, the deficit for that one 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


THE RABBIT COULD WAIT 


DILEMMA OVER TAX CUTS: 
PROSPECT OF DEFICIT IN 1948 


Problem in How Much Can Be Levied Without Slowing Business 


year shot up to $21,400,000. In 1943, before 
wartime taxes started biting very hard, 
Government outgo exceeded income by 
$57,400,000,000. In the 1946 budget year, 
a year that was part war and part peace, 
the deficit was down to $20,700,000,000. 
During these years, deficit financing was a 
means of paying the cost of war. There was 
no thought of pump priming. The em- 
phasis, instead, was on trying to keep 
people from spending, on trying to neutral- 
ize the effect of all these dollars the Gov- 
ernment was pouring into the income 
stream. Altogether, during the five budget 
years beginning with 1942 and ending with 
1946, the Government paid out $204,000,- 
000,000 more than it took in. 

After the war, the prospect of a bal- 
anced budget reappeared. In this first full 
postwar budget year, as the Pictczram 
shows, the outlook is for a budget surplus 
of about $44,000,000. That assumes no 
reduction in present tax rates. If individ- 
ual income tax cuts to be voted by the 
new Congress are made retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1947, as some leaders propose, the 
Government probably will wind up this 
budget year in the red. 

For the budget year that begins next 
July 1, Mr. Webb’s budget, anticipating 
little or no business decline, forecasts a 
surplus of income over outgo. That would 
leave room for some tax cuts without 
unbalancing the budget. But if business 
declines, as most forecasters outside the 
Government expect, Government income 
at present tax rates is likely to drop to 
about $35,500,000,000. Expenses of Gov- 
ernment, on the basis of present spending 
plans, would be about $36,800,000,000. 
That would leave a red-ink total for the 
year of $1,300,000,000. And the deficit 
would be increased by the amount of rev- 
enue lost through any tax reductions voted 
by the new Congress. On the other hand, 
Congress could reduce the deficit, or even 
get the budget in balance, by cutting ex- 
penditures below the $36,800,000,000 as- 
sumed in these estimates. 

Over a 16-year period, beginning 
with the budget year 1931 and ending with 
the budget year 1946, the Government paid 
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out about $236,000,000,000 more than it 
took in. Meanwhile, the public debt multi- 
plied more than 16 times, from $16,000,- 
000,000 te more than $260,000,000,000. 

At that level, the national debt becomes 
a vital factor in the whole economy. How it 
is managed in the years ahead, whether 
it swells or contracts, will have a direct 
effect on business activity, on prices, on 
credit, and on the supply of money in the 
public’s hands. Thus, the question of in- 
flation or deflation in years to come might 
well be decided by the way the Govern- 
ment deals with the debt it owes to the 
U.S. public. 

The debt problem. What the Govern- 


ment is up against in managing that enor- 
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mous debt is shown by an examination of 
budget and revenue figures. Red-ink financ- 
ing now is established on a wholly different 
basis from that of prewar years. 

Before the war, Government budgeting 
ran something like this: 

Income averaged less than $6,000,- 
000,000 a year, raised through taxes 
that kept increasing but still were not 
enough to balance the budget. 

Outgo was $9,000,000,000, on an 
average, during those years when the 
Government was trying to prime the 
pump to get business going. 

Red-ink total, thus, ran a little over 
$3,000,000,000 a year. The result was that, 
by the time war started late in 1941, the 


public debt already had reached a record 
total of $55,000,000,000. 

Now, with war over, a pattern of 
budget figures that would have frightened 
people a few years ago is being taken for 
granted: 

Income this budget year, which 
ends next June 30, is to reach $40,618,- 
000,000, or about seven times the in- 
come level of New Deal years. 

Outgo is to be around $40,574,000,- 
000, more than four times the average 
of prewar years. 

And these figures allow little or nothing 
for reduction of the public debt. All the 
debt retirement so far has been handled 
out of the Treasury’s cash surplus, which 
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came from overborrowing in the Victory 
Loan drive of late 1945. 

Looking ahead to future years, there 
appears to be room for rather large reduc- 
tions in these income and outgo figures. 
The Government may be able, once the 
country settles down to an expected period 
of real prosperity, to make major cuts in 
taxes and still keep the budget in balance. 

The long-range budget situation can be 
this: 

Outgo eventually should level off at 
about $25,000,000,000. Military costs, after 
the world gets together on a disarmament 
program, are likely to drop to $7,500,000,- 
000, about half the defense outlays of this 
year. Veterans’ costs ultimately may get 
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down to about $2,500,000,000, a saving of 
$4,500,000,000 from this year. Tax refunds, 
now costing $2,000,000,000 will taper off. 
International finance, a $3,667,000,000 
item this year, should disappear from the 
budget in years to come. 

Income in future years will depend upon 
the state of business and the federal tax 
level. With sustained prosperity, it may be 
possible eventually to cut $15,000,000,000 
off the Government’s revenue, as estimated 
for this budget year, without getting the 
budget out of balance. But at that revenue 
level, more than four times the average of 
prewar years, there will be little, if any, 
money left over to apply on the national 
debt. 


The big question ahead, therefore, is 
to be tax reduction vs. debt reduction. 
With tax reduction planned by leaders of 
the new Congress, the Government might 
run several billion dollars in the hole in 
the coming budget year. That amount 
would be added to the national debt. 

That is to be the dilemma of Congress 
for many years. If taxes are too 
business tends to contract. If taxes are too 
low, then the federal budget gets out of 
balance, and the public debt is increased 
rather than diminished. 

A balance will be hard to achieve. At 
best, the problem of World War II debt is 
one that will be hanging over the country 
for generations to come. 


high, 
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FEWER STRIKES TO COME? 
SENTIMENT IN STEEL REGION 


Workers’ Fear That Pay Loss and Price Rise Would Wipe Out Gain 


Belief of some local leaders 
that men would refuse to quit 
if called out in mid-February 


Pittsburgh 

It is clear from soundings among work- 
ingmen in this steel area that a 1947 wave 
of strikes would be highly unpopular 
among the men who would do the striking. 
There is some indication that many men 
would refuse to follow their union leaders 
if called upon to strike. 

Talks with many individual workers in 
the steel industry disclose that some of 
the men feel they lost their 1946 strike. 
There is a widespread view, too, that a 
1947 series of strikes would only result in 
more price rises and no net gain for 
strikers. It is obvious that union leaders, 
if they have contacts with the rank and 
file of union members, will be slow to call 
strikes in this new year. 

The contract between the and 
employers in the vital steel industry runs 
out February 15. A strike in that industry 
quickly would tie this country into knots. 
Because any strike, to be successful, 
would need the support of the union 
members, worker sentiment was sounded 
in the Clairton-Duquesne-Braddock-Mc- 
Keesport-Homestead section of the Mo- 
nongahela Valley, where 25 per cent of the 
nation’s steel is turned out. 

A conclusion from these interviews is 
inescapable that workers are actively 
against a strike in steel, and the sentiment 
in steel is suggestive of sentiment in other 
big industries. About half of those queried 
believe that they stand. to gain nothing 
from a wage increase if they could get one 
by strike or otherwise. They believe that 
the pay increase would quickly be canceled 
by living-cost rises. Others see nothing to 
be gained from a wage increase if it takes 
a strike to get it. Workers obviously are 
tired of pay losses and idleness arising from 
their own strike and strikes in coal. 

Workers in steel definitely are cool 
to the idea of striking in 1947. 

A rigger, middle-aged, who works for 
one of the big mills, said this: “A wage 
increase would do us no good, because 
prices would go up, too. That is what hap- 
pened last time. I make about $47 a week 
now, in 40 hours, where during the war I 
made $65 or $70. Prices of food are out 
of sight. So are prices of clothes. I think 
we would have been better off if we had 
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accepted the increase of 15 cents an hour 
that was offered instead of striking and 
getting 18.5 cents. But the real trouble is 
the time lost. 

“T lost between 3 and 4 months out of 
the past 12. That cost me more than $700. 
That loss, and sickness, made me spend 
the $2,000 we had saved in war bonds. I 
don’t want a strike. There is no sense in it. 
Lewis got nothing for the miners. Maybe 
arbitration would help. An annual wage 
would be good if we could get it. So would 
group medical care.” 

A layer-out and erector in an armor- 
plate department, a young family man, 
well educated, said: “I make $12 a day. 
But I lost nearly a third of my pay in the 
last year due to shutdowns and used up 
my savings. A wage increase would not 
help. Prices would just run up. Prices and 
wages should level off and get stabilized. 
What is really needed is some security. 





— 


An annual wage is needed most if y 
could get it. But I don’t want any strike’ 
A rolling-mill helper said this: “I gi 
by by drawing unemployment compens. 
tion for 13 weeks, doing another job part 
of 1946 and living part of the time on m 
father’s farm. The $700 I had in wa 
bonds is gone. The thing most of us wan 
is to get living costs down. I think ye 
should have a wage increase, too, but | 
hope something can be worked out by 
negotiation.” 
A boilermaker who would have mak 
$2,600 if he had worked full time, by 
actually made about $1,700 in the lasf 
year, had this to say: “Our trouble wa 
not the steel strike. In that our averag 
loss of earnings was only $200. It was the 
other strikes that hurt us. We should get 
a wage increase, maybe 15 or 20 per ceni, 
but nobody wants to strike to get it.” 
In contrast, a few workers do favor # 


a 








—Charles Phelps Cushing 


STEEL TOWN: Through the region, trade is as sensitive as a fever thermometer to th 
upswings and downswings of employment in the mills 
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strike as the way to get what is wanted. 

A millwright helper, who had worked 
in the coal mines, made this comment: 
“T haven't been making a decent living. 
Iam for wage increase. Everything is going 
up in price. I don’t want a strike, but you 
have to fight for an increase. You can't 
get much without fighting for it, can you?” 

Local and district leaders of the 
close to the rank and file, talk in 
about the same vein as the men. 

A local leader said: “Nobody wants 
a strike. The union doesn’t want one, 
either. It isn’t holding a club. Yes, there is 
a change in the men’s attitude. They were 
aggressive last year in backing the locals. 
I doubt if we would get that backing this 
year. Most of the men would not go out.” 

A district officer: “Our men are giving 
alot of attention to the annual wage. They 
tell us, ‘If you can get us an annual wage 


union, 


we will forget the rest.’ ” 

Another district officer: “A big major- 
ity of the men are against a strike. If a 
strike is called, I’m afraid we are going to 
have trouble in getting them out.” 

All along the line, from bottom to top, 
there is this cautious attitude toward a 
strike. Workers seem to be impressed by 
the defeat John L. Lewis got in coal. 

Then, too, both workers and union lead- 
ers are sensitive to public impatience with 
strikes. They also recognize that the new 


Republican Congress, eager to curb the 
power of labor leaders, is pretty certain 
to be highly critical of new strikes. 
Along with all these factors, leaders and 
workers added 
shying away from a strike in steel: 
Union membership is not all-embracing 
There is a mainte- 


have several reasons for 


among steelworkers. 
nance-of-membership clause in the union 
contract, but no more than 90 per cent 
of the workers are in the union in some 
areas. A union shop is being demanded in 
order to entrench the union, but chances 
that employers will accept it are not 
bright. 

Union funds are lower than they were 
a year ago, and the union position is not 
so strong. Union treasuries have been 
strained by the last steel strike and by 
the heavy reduction of members’ earnings 
in the last year. 

Credit extended by local merchants and 
landlords to striking workers is not so 
freely available as it was a year ago. This 
is counted on heavily to keep individuals 
But 


the sharp reduction in earnings of the last 


going during a long work stoppage. 


year, along with exhaustion of savings in 
many cases, has put many of the workers 
into debt already for such staples as food, 
clothing and fuel. 

Throughout the steel area, mer- 
chants, tradesmen and _ service establish- 
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STEELWORKERS: It now appears that the men who make the country’s steel and steel 


products have lost their taste for strikes, at least temporarily 


1947 


ments not directly connected with the 
steel mills voice the hope that 1947 will be 
free of the strikes that marred last year’s 
business. All through this region, trade is 
as sensitive as a fever thermometer to the 
upswings and downswings of employment 
in the mills. 

Typical of men outside the steel indus- 
try in this area, a clothing merchant on 
Homestead’s Eighth Avenue told what 
happens to business in a shutdown, illus- 
trating it thus: “You walk right up to the 
edge of a cliff; then you step off.” 

He explained: “At first we didn’t feel 
the effects of last year’s strikes very much. 
That was because goods were scarce any- 
way, and, as the steelworkers stopped 
buying, the GI’s bought everything that 
came in. But that didn’t last so long. The 
GI’s have done their buying and _ besides 
they are dependent now, like everybody 
else, on the mill pay rolls. So we catch 
the full force of any shutdown. 

“For example, just before the 'ast coal 
strike, in November, business in this store 
was very good. But, the very first day of 
the strike, scarcely anyone came in to 
buy. Even now, the steelworkers are buy- 
ing cautiously. Their explanation is not 
that their last pay was short, or that their 
next pay may be short. What they talk 
about is that they won’t have any pay if 
there is another strike. 

“The result is this: In the 
months of 1946, I did as much 
as in all of 1945. But now sales are run- 
ning behind sales a year ago.” 

Over-all prospect, with just about 
everyone in the steel centers thus opposed 
to a strike and fearful of its consequences, 
is that negotiations which begin in mid- 
January will lead to some sort of settle- 
ment short of a major strike. Just what 
form of peaceful settlement will come 
instead, if this expectation is borne out, 
is less clear. 

Some sources believe that the steel com- 
panies will grant, and the unions will 
accept, a wage increase in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 cents an hour. Any such in- 
crease would be accompanied by an in- 
crease in steel prices, and the net gain to 
workers, if any, would depend on the 
effect of this increase on other prices. 

Another view is that employers and the 
union are more likely to come together 
on some move in the direction of increased 
security, such as group life insurance, group 
medical care, or even a tentative approach 
to an annual wage. This, in the steel in- 
dustry, many 
workers greater 
appeal to union members than a small 


first 10 
business 


where 
is seasonal, can 


employment — for 
have a 


hourly wage increase. 

In any event, it now appears that the 
men who make the country’s steel and steel 
products have lost their taste for strikes, 
at least temporarily, and are in a mood to 
negotiate a settlement than to 
strike to force a settlement. 


rather 
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Signs of a Price Break: 


Drop in Food 


and Clothing 


Tendency to Reduce Luxury and Low-Quality Items 
As Indication That Inflation Force Is Largely Spent 


Consumers’ coolness 
to bargains offered in 
post-Christmas sales 


The fanciest prices of this inflation 
period are starting to give way from one 
end of the country to the other. Luxury 
goods, and all kinds of low-quality goods, 
are marked down drastically in the first 
big sales in five years. 

All prices, in fact, seem now to be danc- 
ing on or near the top of their upward 
spiral. Where trends had been up all along 
the line, now the appearance of price 
charts is very ragged. Many foods are 
pointed downward in price. So, too, are 
luxury goods and services. Yet trends still 
point up in many durable goods, and some 
still-scarce soft goods. 





to $5 in Winston-Salem, N. C., New York 
City and Schenectady, N. Y. And in Win- 
ston-Salem $65 handbags now sell for $33. 

Dresses and women’s suits and coats 
also are marked down, drastically in many 
cases. Cotton and other inexpensive street 
and house dresses are being advertised at 
half price in almost every city in the 
country. All-wool coats and suits for 
women are selling for $13 and $14 in 
Gary, Ind.; Jackson, Mich.; and Altoona, 
Pa.; and for as little as $10 in Hartford, 
Conn., and Providence, R. I. 

Men’‘s wear, for the most part, is hold- 
ing at high prices. But many sportswear 
items are lower. And hat prices have been 
cut in some cities. Flannel sport shirts 
that sold for $14.95 are offered at $12.50. 
In San Jose, Calif., slacks are cut to $8.95 
from a pre-Christmas price of $17.95. 


NEBR Socks: 
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BUTTER BARGAIN 
. . . the prices—down, up, down again 


The signals, as interpreted by many fol- 
lowers of price trends, are those of an 
approaching end to inflation. Isolated ex- 
amples of price breaks today can warn 
of other breaks tomorrow. 

Clothing-price declines, for example, 
are widespread, notably in women’s apparel. 

Furs, which began to tumble even be- 
fore Christmas, now are down 20 to 50 
per cent below November prices. A Boston 
store is offering for $2,500 a mink coat that 
was priced at more than $4,000. A beaver 
coat tagged at $950 now sells for $595. 

Women’s hats and handbags, particu- 
larly the expensive items, have fallen 
sharply in price. Hats are cut from $35 
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Furniture prices are being slashed 
in many cities. An eight-piece bedroom 
suite has dropped from $199 to $100, with 
“a year to pay,” in Trenton, N.J. And a 
Gary store advertises for $5 sewing cab- 
inets, bridge and floor lamps, coffee tables 
and high chairs that two weeks ago were 
priced at $9.95 to $12.95. 

Other goods are being reduced in 
varying amounts. In one city, a coal- 
burning range is down from $110 to 
$89.50. In another, truck tires are offered 
at a 30 per cent reduction. And liquor, 
particularly Scotch and bonded bourbons, 
is down sharply all over the country. 

Many of these examples are _post- 


Christmas bargains, odds-and-ends mer. 
chandise that dealers want to unload be- 
fore showing new lines. But what may be 
significant is the cool reception that m:iny 
“bargain” offerings are receiving at the 
hands of customers. In city after city, 
proprietors report post-Christmas  shop- 
pers picking indifferently over items that 
have been reduced in price by half or 
more. There are still other signs. 

Food definitely is pointing the way 
downward. And, with the food item com- 
prising an official 43 per cent of the 
average urban-family budget, as against 
less than 36 per cent before the war, food- 
price breaks are seen as a fair-weather 
sign by housewives everywhere. 

Eggs and butter led the way right after 
Christmas. Butter prices fell 1 to 10 cents 
in New York, regained some of the ground, 
then lost it again. Eggs skidded 2 to 5 cents 
or more. And lard was down, in some cities 
to 29 cents a pound, from levels above 
53 cents. 

Even before Christmas, however, food 
prices had begun to give way. A Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of 12 cities 
showed many price declines between No- 
vember 26 and December 17. Reductions, 
in fact, were noted in 11 of the 12. On 
20 food items, these declines averaged 3.5 
per cent in New York; 3 per cent in Kansas 
City, Boston and Washington; 2 per cent 
in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh; 1.5 per cent 
in Chicago and Detroit. 

Biggest declines in food prices are oc- 
curring in items that have been pushed to 
price levels far out of line, compared with 
other commodities. Lard, for example, had 
been selling in mid-November for more 
than oleomargarine—for 10 cents more, on 
the average. But price reductions are re- 
garded as due for many items other than 
these out-of-line foods. Some changes are 
indicated by wide price ranges. 

Range of prices over the country, for 
the same or similar foods, is far wider 
than before the war. In mid-November, 
lard was selling at prices ranging all the 
way from 23 cents to 70 cents a pound. 
Hamburger was selling in a range from 
29 cents to 79 cents. Butter sold at 73 
cents to $1.15. These extreme ranges, some 
showing side by side in the same city, are 
regarded as price distortions that are 
likely to be at least partly corrected in 
the near future. 

Similar indications are provided by 
wholesale prices of many raw materials. 
Sharp reductions in some of these in 
recent weeks may be followed by even 
more drastic cuts in retail prices of con- 
sumer goods that are made from these 
materials. 

The trend. All in all, prices of many 
goods are believed to be on the down side 
of the economic roller coaster. And. for 
the most part, those still moving up are 
widely thought to be approaching the 
summit. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MAGINATION GOES KIOIN 





TO MAKE CARS MORE COMFORTABLE FOR YOU 





if SITS DOWN JUST LIKE YOU! 


This is one of the laziest machines 
in the world. 

All it does is sit! Day after day, it 
“sit-tests”” automobile seat cushions 
of different design and construction. 

Our engineers built it to help them 
develop cushions that will feel most 
comfortable to you and give you 
scientifically correct support. Its nine 
wheels “sit down” just about the 
way a person does. With weights and 


Plymouth 


counterweights, they can be adjusted 
to sit like men or women—heavy as 
well as light—or even youngsters. 
And each time, the cushion’s “give” 
is recorded on a chart for the 
engineers to study. 

You ride more comfortably in our 
cars today because of this lazy device. 
It helped us design cushions with the 
shape and springiness that have been 
found to be most restful. From it we 


learned what position and construc- 
tion provide the support you need 
for real comfort even on long drives. 

This Sitting Machine is another 
example of how we put creative 
imagination to work to keep our cars 
ahead in improvements and new 
features. 

You'll enjoy practical imagina- 
tion’s latest contributions to comfort 
when you ride today’s most advanced 
cars—the post-war Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler. 


DeSoto 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines DodgejJob-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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he det of Arranging a Fine Sor, ume 


The master perfumer js a creative artist... working with odors rather than colors or 

musical tones. The elusive personality of a haunting scent grows from the blending of DIVISION 
Many ingredients into one subtle design. => For centuries the perfumer took all his ingre- 

dients from nature—musk, sandalwood. myrrh. > Now nature and the chemical] labora- 

tory together supply the blender with a far More generous array of working materials. From 

these he picks and chooses to build his scented patterns. > Dow manufactures a varied 

selection of Aromatic Chemicals for use in perfumery. With skill and imagination the 

blender uses the se materials to translate his creative ideas into new and alluring fragrances. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
ton, Philadelphia. Was) i, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Lo Apes TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURi 
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EFFECT OF HOSTILITIES’ END 


Reduction in Some Excises and Lapse of Plant-Seizure Powers 


| Farm supports’ 2-year limit. 
‘Little change for servicemen 
“yntil war termination is set 


All kinds of interests are affected by the 
‘termination of hostilities, now decreed by 
President Truman. War, however, still is 
“not formally ended, so that effects that 
| flow from the end of war as contrasted with 
‘the end of hostilities are still to come. 
Also, a state of emergency continues to 
"exist. 
Military service is _ not © seriously 
‘affected by hostility termination. 
' Draft ends March 31, 1947, when the 
Selective Service Act expires, unless ex- 
| tended by Congress. End of hostilities did 
F not change this. 
Drafted men, however, may be kept in 


Wee service until six months after formal ter- 


BLE 


m® mination of war. For that reason, there 

jg no assurance that all draftees will be 

‘demobilized by July 1, 1947, which is six 
' months after termination of hostilities. 

Occupation forces in Germany, Japan 
and other overseas posts will not get home 
any earlier as the result of Mr. Truman’s 
order. 

Reserve officers need not be demobi- 
lized at any future date, as the law is in- 
'terpreted by the War Department. 

Benefits for veterans demobilized from 
service are not affected, under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s interpretation of 
the order. Time limits and eligibility for 
schooling, on-job training, unemployment 
pay, vocational rehabilitation, loans, medi- 
cal aid, etc., are tied to termination of war 
tather than to termination of hostilities. 

Men still in service, and those men who 
enlist before the war is formally termi- 
nated, continue to be eligible for all 
benefits. 

Children of foreign-born servicemen 
‘still will receive citizenship if men con- 
‘cerned were in the armed services before 
Dec. 31, 1946, but not if they join in 
1947 or later. 

War brides and war babies no longer 
“tlay be brought to the United States in 
all cases, by Government transportation. 
‘It is tentatively ruled by the War De- 
‘partment that the ban applies only to 
foreign brides of men sent overseas after 
| December 31, 1946. 

' Taxes are very importantly affected 
‘by the President’s action. 

Excise taxes on liquor, transportation, 
jewelry, theater admissions, initiation fees, 
cub dues, furs, luggage, and a number 
of other items are scheduled to be reduced 
automatically next July 1. 
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THE POWER TO SEIZE A PLANT— 
. . . died with the proclamation 


Revenue losses involved in excise tax 
reductions will be around $1,500,000,000 
for 1947, unless Congress acts to reinstate 
some of the excises. The full story of 
excise tax changes is given for you on 
page 41. 

Tax-free shipments of playing cards, 
cigarettes and cigars to members of the 
American armed forces in Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico is ended immediately. 
The War Department rules that, for the 
time being, these items will continue to 
go tax free to occupation forces elsewhere 
in the world. 

Corporation deductions for certain 
contributions and gifts used outside the 
U.S. or its possessions are not to be per- 
mitted in the 1947 tax year. 

Bank deposits exempted from assess- 
ments by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. again will be subject to such assess- 
ments beginning July 1, 1947. 

Labor laws also are importantly af- 
fected by the action now taken. 

Plant-seizure power dies immediately. 
End of that power leaves the Government 
with no real means of dealing with big 
strikes and makes more probable some 
new antistrike laws by Congress. 

Coal mines will have to be turned back 
to private owners not later than next 
July 1. The issue in coal is to be forced by 
that time. The Government’s wage con- 


tract with the miners’ union will be dead 
by July 1, even if private operators have 
not signed an agreement with the union by 
that time. 

Strike votes now held under direction 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
will end July 1. 

Cooling-off periods of 30 days before 
strikes are begun also will end July 1, un- 
less Congress provides for continuance in 
new legislation. 

Mass importation of contract labor 
from Mexico, Jamaica and other Western 
Hemisphere nations must end July 1, 
1947. Thousands of these workers were 
brought here during the war to relieve 
man-power shortages. 

Farmers, too, have a direct and real 
interest in the order terminating hostili- 
ties. 

Price-support guarantee expires Dec. 
31, 1948, unless Congress decides to extend 
it by new legislation. Under this program, 
the Government is committed to maintain 
prices of certain farm products at 90 per 
cent of parity for two full calendar years 
following the end of hostilities. Prices are 
supported by loans, purchases and other 
operations. The farm story is told in more 
detail on page 44. 

Cotton-disposal restrictions will be re- 
stored on January 1, 1949. These are re- 
strictions on the price and volume at which 
the Government may sell cotton held by it. 

In other fields, the termination order 
is important. 

Surplus property now being sold by the 
Government must be disposed of in three 
years. 

Flood-control projects on rivers and 
harbors may be started immediately by 
Army engineers. Much construction of this 
type was held up by wartime shortages. 

Silver-leasing program, under which 
the Government lent  877,000.000,000 
ounces of silver to private industry, will be 
terminated next July 1. Borrowed silver 
then goes back to the Treasury. 

What Mr. Truman has done is to make 
a small start toward wiping out lus that 
were geared to war. Still to continuc. how- 
ever, are many more war powers that will 
not end until the war has been formally 
terminated and the state of emergency 
lifted. The Government still has authority 
to control credit, prices, rents and ex- 
ports, and to ration such scarce items as 
sugar. Three years passed after the end 
of World War I before peace finally was 
proclaimed. It may not take that long 
this time to end the war officially, but 
no date is yet in sight. 
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TANGLES IN THE NEW CONGRESS: 
G. O.P. DIVISION ON BASIC ISSUES | 


Regional Cleavages Over Farm, Labor, and International Problems 


Complications resulting 
from maneuvers to win 
presidential nomination 


Tangles are developing in Republican 
ranks at the outset of the new Congress. 
This is indicated in a few minor arguments 
now breaking into the open. They involve 
posts of leadership and committee chair- 
manships. But far more serious disputes 
lie buried beneath the fairly placid surface 
which the Republicans are trying to show. 
These will come boiling up in the days 
ahead. 

The Republican differences of opinion 
run deep and are spread through almost 
all of the issues confronting Congress. The 
divisions are both philosophical and geo- 
graphical. Urban Republicans want one 
kind of taxing, pricing and farm policy; ru- 
ral Republicans want another. Middle West- 
ern Republicans want one kind of foreign 
policy; coastal Republicans want another. 

Factors in cleavage. Republican lead- 
ers face almost exactly the same problems 
in trying to reconcile the disputes of their 
own partisans as did the Democratic lead- 
ers. Instead of a sharp geographical cleav- 
age between North and South, such as 
plagued the Democratic leadership in its 
efforts to get a presidential program 
through Congress, the Republican division 
is between East and West. Moreover, there 
are several complicating factors. 

Presidential aspirants. The Republicans 
have no single, titular leader, as do the 
Democrats, to prescribe a program for 
them. Instead, the Republicans have half 
a dozen men engaged in a bitter, if pres- 
ently polite, battle for the presidential 
nomination in 1948. Some of these men are 
in Congress. Others have their followers 
there. Whatever Republican program is 
evolved must be a composite that reflects 
the views of these various potential leaders. 

New kind of program. In addition, the 
Republicans are in the process of changing 
their thinking to fit their new responsibili- 
ties. They are in the same position as a 
football team that has won the ball on 


downs. Defensive plays are no good any 
more. They must use plays that will gain 


ground. For the Republicans, this new situ- 
ation means that they cannot be satisfied 
with criticizing the presidential program 
for the next two years. They, 
for whatever legislation is 


themselves, 
are responsible 


enacted, 
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This new sense of responsibility already 
is causing many Republicans to modify 
their views. The Republican view on labor, 
taxes, war controls, appropriations and a 
variety of other subjects is undergoing a 
progressive change. But, in the process of 
change, new light is being cast upon Re- 
publican disputes. 

On labor legislation, the Republican 
view reaches all the way from members 
who think no new, restrictive legislation at 
all is needed for labor to men who want 
labor courts, compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes and a ban upon the closed shop and 
upon industry-wide bargaining. 

This is the first big problem that the 
Republicans are tackling in their new role 
of lawmakers for the nation and they are 
approaching it carefully. Already they have 
juggled the key committee spots about so 
as to get “middle of the road” men into 
the chairmanship of the labor committees 
in both houses. 

Committee juggling. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, who ordinarily would 
have taken the chairmanship of the tax- 
handling Senate Finance Committee, is 
taking over, instead, in the Senate Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. And Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New 
Jersey, is being moved up a notch to get 
the chairmanship of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. 

These moves block off two prolabor 
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—Berdanier for United Feature Syndicate Ine. 


SHAKING THE TREE 


Republicans from the chairmanship of the 
two committees. In the Senate, Senator 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont, is shunted 
aside and, in the House, Representative 
Richard J. Welch, of California, is being 
asked to make way for Mr. Hartley. 

In both branches, the Republican effort 
was to get careful men at the top of these 
committees. Long before Congress came 
to town, a determined drive was shaping 
up back of legislation to curb strikes and 
put new responsibilities on labor. And 
about the time the new members got 
here, Mr. Truman made such action mor 
likely by discarding the wartime power to 
take over plants tied up by strikes. 

Farm vs. labor. By the same gesture 
in which he discarded wartime controls, 
the President dumped both the labor and 
the farm problems into the hands of the 
Republicans. He made it doubly certain 
that they would have to act on both labor 
and farm legislation in advance of an 
election in which the Republicans will be 





trying to win labor support and to hold sel 
the farm votes that they have had for eg 
10 years. aad 
On each of these two problems, the : 
Republican division is sharp. And _ this 
cleavage will grow in the months ahead, 
The farmer suspects labor and labor sees In 
the farmer as the person who causes his } Public 
cost of living to remain high. Farm mem- § ™P be 
bers would like to penalize labor. And denber 
Republicans from city areas, hoping for of the 
more support from labor in 1948 than = 4 
they had in 1946, would like to keep Illinoi 
living costs down. 7. 
But the farm influence predominates in the i 
the Republican Party. Up until the last of Mi 
election, most of the Republicans came Charle 
from rural areas. A majority of them still Short 
do. This means that some legislation to Mr. E 
curb labor is certain to be passed by United 
Congress. And it means, also, that. the Poreig 
Republicans are likely to find it necessary All 
to continue spending federal money to Repub 
support farm prices. ig 
Already some Middle Western Repub- This 
licans are saying that this must be done. V sl 
They wanted to see Mr. Truman continue ande 
the technical state of hostilities that pro- = w 
vided for prolonged support under farm ratifica 
prices. But, by ending hostilities one da) This 
short of New Year’s, Mr. Truman set _ 
Dec. 31, 1948, for the termination of eh 
these supports. He thus puts the matter U ig 
squarely in the hands of the Republican i 
Congress. vergen 
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—Press Association 


SENATE STRATEGISTS: Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg leads his Republican colleagues in mapping plans for the new session. 
Around the table, clockwise, starting at bottom left: Senators Edward Martin, Leverett Saltonstall, Edward V. Robertson, Chap- 
man Revercomb, Wayne L. Morse, William F. Knowland, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Joseph H. Ball, C. Wayland Brooks, Alexan- 
der Wiley, Chan Gurney, Vandenberg, Wallace H. White, Jr., Robert A. Taft, Harlan J. Bushfield, Owen Brewster, Charles 
W. Tobey, H. Alexander Smith, Irving M. Ives, Arthur V. Watkins and John W. Bricker. 


In international issues, too, the Re- 
publicans still are divided. There is a wide 
gap between what Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, the new Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and Senator C. Wayland Brooks, of 
Illinois, would do on international co-oper- 
ation. There is a similar difference between 
the views of Representative Dewey Short, 
of Missouri, and those of Representative 
Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey. Mr. 
Short used to be an avowed isolationist. 
Mr. Eaton helped to work out plans for 
United Nations, and is the new House 
Foreign Affairs Committee chairman. 

All through the inland States, there are 
Republicans who favor less participation 
in world affairs by the U.S. than the mem- 
bers from coastal areas would support. 
This division is clear, even though Mr. 
Vandenberg comes from an inland State, 
and will lead the battle in the Senate for 
ratification of United Nations treaties. 

This cleavage will become apparent in 
arguments when appropriations are sought 
for a more active part for the American 
Foreign Service and for any broadening of 
U.S. activities in the foreign field. 

On the tariff question, too, this di- 
vergence of opinion will emerge. Mr. Tru- 
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man now is having negotiations conducted 
with 18 foreign nations with a view to 
developing reciprocal trade agreements 
with them. Quite a few Republicans in 
both houses voted against the last exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. Some now say they would like to see 
a high-tariff plan restored. Others want 
Congress to take over the complete han- 
dling of tariff matters again. 

Unless initiated by Congress, itself, how- 
ever, Republicans will not collide with this 
question until 1948. Then the problem will 
hit them squarely amidships in the months 
just ahead of their national convention. 
Unless extended, the Act under which trade 
agreements are negotiated will expire on 
June 30, 1948. 

Before that time, Republicans will have 
to decide whether they want to go back 
to the high tariffs of the Smoot-Hawley 
Act or go ahead with the plan of Cordell 
Hull, former Democratic Secretary of 
State. In the House, the matter will be 
handled by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, whose new chairman, Representative 
Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, has been 
a persistent opponent of the trade agree- 
ments. A sharp division of the party over 
this issue already is plainly evident. 


East-West division. Underneath the 
surface, another division among Repub- 
licans is becoming visible: Westerners think 
Easterners are running the Republican 
Party and that they are tending to make a 
forgotten colony out of the West. 

This feeling has been growing in intensity 
among Western Republicans for years. It 
spreads from Ohio, Illinois and Michigan 
to the West Coast. And it promises to add 
vigor to the battle now shaping up inside 
the Republican Party to take the 1948 
presidential nomination away from New 
York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Although this dispute has nothing to do 
with legislation, it will have a bearing upon 
how Republicans do line up in Congress. 
It is one of a dozen separate issues that 
are splitting the party as its leaders head 
for 1948. All but lost amid the arguments 
is the small group of progressive Republi- 
cans, such as Senators Aiken; Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, and Charles W. Tobey, 
of New Hampshire. But they are there. 

All of them will be heard from in the 
days ahead. In the main, the Republican 
divisions are about the same as those that 
tore the Democratic Party apart. Now 
the Democrats want to get the Republi- 
cans fighting among themselves. 
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Better Production Record in U.S. 


Than for Nations Going Socialist 
Retarded Output in Europe Despite $6,500,000,000 Aid We Extended 


Low efficiency of industry 
in countries where state 
controls are rising rapidly 


Socialism, aided indirectly by a large 
flow of U.S. dollars, is spreading rapidly in 
Europe, but with no sign that this na- 
tionalizing of industry is to provide a 
panacea for troubles. 

Industry in European countries soon will 
be from 10 to 100 per cent socialized. Gov- 
ernment, everywhere, is becoming all- 
powerful as it takes over control of 
finance, transport, power and a large seg- 
ment of manufacture. Coal mines of Great 
Britain became state owned on January 1. 
Transport in Britain soon will be state 
owned. 

The United States, as the chart on these 
pages shows, is helping Europe in this 
period of transition from private capitalism 
to state socialism with large dollar loans 
and with relief. Loans and relief are total- 
ing around $6,500,000,000. That is in addi- 
tion to Lend-Lease supplies, which helped 
during war to rehabilitate industry in 
many nations, including Brita‘n and 
Russia. 

Yet, after a year of peacetime socialism 
or preparation for socialism, production in 
European countries is falling far behind 
first-year production in capitalist U.S. 

In this country, industry’s production 
rate is 80 per cent above the prewar level. 
Output per man, despite some lagging 
industries, exceeds the prewar rate, on the 
average. Investment in new plants and 
facilities is at a record peacetime level. 
Agriculture is producing about 30 per 
cent more than before the war. Living 
standards are higher for workers than at 
any time in history and are rising. All of 
this is true in the face of strikes and 
other troubles. 

In Europe, strikes are and have been 
few, but production lags, both in socialized 
and in private industries. There, instead of 
labor trouble, production is held back by 
management trouble, as well as by lack of 
materials and machinery and the general 
confusion resulting from the war. Russia, 
almost completely socialized, is having 
great difficulty with her reorganization and 
is purging many local managers found 
guilty of inefficiency and grafting. In 
Britain, on the way to socialism, output 
is lagging and investment is low, as private 
capital holds back. France, likewise in 
process of socializing, shows a somewhat 
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better record, but is far from being out of 
the woods. It is the same story all over 
the continent, even where war damage 
was slight. Worker efficiency remains low. 
Investment lags. 

A report on what is happening in the 
European countries now turning to social- 
ism, and the extent of U.S. aid involved, 
shows this: 

Britain is barely started with her social- 
ization plans. Her goal is to socialize 20 
per cent of her industry. But, thus far, 
the Government has taken over not more 
than 5 per cent. Banking, civil aviation, 
and cable and wireless companies were 
acquired first. Now coal has been added, 
and transport is to be taken over soon. 

But the promise that industry is to be 
socialized has not increased the output 
per worker. Coal output per man, for 
example, is only 2% tons a shift, compared 
with 3 tons before the war. Also, invest- 
ment in private industry is slowed by the 
knowledge that the Government plans to 
take over. This retards the purchase of 
modern machinery and keeps production 
down. 

Plans had been made to add _ steel, 
electricity and gas to the list of industries 
under Government ownership. But the 
difficulties of the first year of socialism 
were so great that the socializing of steel 
has had to be postponed. Meanwhile, just 
as the coal mines are passing into Govern- 
ment hands, lack of sufficient coal is cut- 
ting into the supply of power and causing 
many industries to close. 

These production difficulties are develop- 
ing despite aid from the U.S. This 
country granted a special loan of $3,750,- 
000,000. She sent Britain billions in Lend- 
Lease equipment that is of permanent 
value. She sold Britain a large amount 
of surplus property for only $60,000,000, 
and that on credit. 

Now, with production lagging, Britain is 
having to draw more heavily than expected 
on the $3,750,000,000 loan. And, unless 
production can be increased soon, the un- 
precedented program of exports, on which 
the country’s future has been staked, is 
likely to fail. Thus, after her first year of 
socialism, Britain is finding that her 
troubles are far from being solved. 

British living standards are only slightly 
better than in wartime. The people are 
criticizing plans of the Labor Government 
as inadequate, and grumbling over the de- 
gree of bureaucratic control that is being 
exercised. The bill to nationalize the coun- 


try’s transport system drew a large 
amount of opposition in Parliament thay 
any previous Labor measure. 

France, like Britain, is finding the road 
to socialism beset with pitfalls, but results 
in terms of production are better. She js 
working on a four-year plan intended to 
place her on a par with other industrial 
nations by 1950. Industries socialized sinc 
the war are coal, gas, electricity, three 
fourths of the insurance firms, and several 
large automobile and airplane factories, 
These constitute 23 per cent of the total, 
They are in addition to railroads, air lines, 
and the match and tobacco industries, so- 
cialized before the war. 

Production of coal already is above the 
1938 level, and production of electricity is 
one third larger than in 1938. Truck pro- 
duction also is up. But French business. 
men, like those in Britain, are unwilling 
to improve their plants in face of the 
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threat of being socialized, with the result 
that output in some private industries is 
lagging. 

The big problem for France is how to in- 
crease the productivity of her workers, 
which, in the past, has been only one fourth 
that of American workingmen. To solve 
this problem, she is trying to develop 
heavy industry as never before, and, be- 
cause of her need for modern machinery, 
has turned to the U.S. for financial help. 
She has been granted an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $1,200,000,000, part of which 
is to help pay for Lend-Lease equipment, 
and has been permitted to buy a large 
amount of surplus property for $300,000,- 
000, on credit. Even with all this aid, how- 
ever, French recovery is painfully slow. 

Czechoslovakia, as part of a two-year 
plan, is socializing 60 per cent of her in- 
dustry, including all firms employing as 
many as 500 persons each. Substantial 
help from outside has been received in the 
form of $270,000,000 of grants from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and a $22,000,000 loan 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
Further U.S. credits of $90,000,000 were 
requested, but were denied. At present, 
the Czechoslovakian Government is financ- 
ing the plan mainly from current revenues, 
and progress, therefore, is retarded. More 
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state enterprises are showing losses than 
are showing profits. Output per worker 
in the coal mines is one third less than in 
1937, and production of iron and steel is 
one third beiow the 1937 rate. Industry 
as a whole is producing 35 per cent less 
than normal. 

Poland, like her neighbor Czechoslo- 
vakia, is socializing 60 per cent of her in- 
dustry, including all plants employing 
more than 50 workers each. A four-year 
plan aims at 40 per cent more steel and 
machine tools in 1949 than in 1938. Po- 
land is being aided by $475,000,000 in 
UNRRA grants and $96,000,000 in U.S. 
credits. But general conditions are bad, 
with food scarce, wages low, prices high, 
and production of most industrial com- 
modities still only a fraction of the 
amounts produced in 1938. 

Other countries of Eastern Europe 
that have turned to socialism are having 
their troubles. Yugoslavia, socializing 95 
per cent of her industry on the Russian 
pattern, fads her output limited by short- 
ages of skilled labor and materials. She 
has had $425,000,000 in UNRRA grants, 
but no U.S. credits. Hungary has social- 
ized her coal mines, constituting 10 per 
cent of her total industry, but is suffering 
from shortages also. Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Austria are preparing to carry out 
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5 425,000,000 
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socialization measures, but there is little 
prospect for early increase in production. 

Even Russia, the country most com- 
pletely socialized, where capitalism was 
banished 29 years ago, is having acute 
difficulties because of the inefficiency of 
both managers and workers, and the con- 
sequent lack of production. _ 

Summing up, the countries of Europe 
that now are adopting socialism are look- 
ing to the United States for financial and 
material aid. Also, they are trying to pat- 
tern after U.S. industrial methods. Their 
production gradually is increasing, but 
they still are far from being able to give 
their people the high standard of living 
that prevails in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all their trou- 
bles, the leaders of those countries do not 
expect to turn back to old-style private 
enterprise. Their view is that they were 
forced by circumstances following the war 
to go to at least partial state ownership 
of industry. Where they have had long 
practice in democracy, as in Britain, 
France and Czechoslovakia, they are try- 
ing to work out socialism by democratic 
methods. And they contend that the Unit- 
ed States, in order to keep them from 
going all the way to the Russian system 
and close alliances with Russia, has no 
choice but to send them aid. 
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STRATEGY ON LEGISLATION 


Moves to Shift Responsibility on Major Problems to Congress 


Three messages from the 
Executive on social, fiscal 
and economic programs 


President Truman is showing the Re- 
publicans that they are going to have a 
new kind of Chief Executive to cope with 
in 1947. He is sketching most of his legis- 
lative hopes for the new year in his state of 
the union, budget and economic messages 
to Congress. These cover the legislation he 
thinks is needed on farm, labor, business 
and social problems. 

The net result is that Mr. Truman has 
bundled up most of his thorniest ques- 
tions into a neat package and passed it 
along to Congress. If Congress fails to 
act, or deals with these questions in a 
manner which the President does not ap- 
prove, he can put the blame on the Re- 
publicans who now control Congress. 

Long weeks of work by the President 
and his advisers went into the preparation 
of the messages. Much of his own time 
during the holiday period was devoted to 
piecing together his legislative plans in 
preparation for the new Republican Con- 
gress. 

The new Congress, after weeks of 
speculation and ambitious angling for new 
jobs, forgot most of its squabbles and 
moved smoothly through the process of 
choosing its leaders when the time came. 
A dispute over the seating of Senator 
Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, a Demo- 
crat accused of war-contract irregularities, 
was the only bar to quick organization. 

Republicans picked their officers for the 
two houses speedily: Senators Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, as President 
pro tem, and Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine, as Majority Leader, of the Senate; 
Representatives Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, as Speaker, and Charles A. 
Halleck, of Indiana, as Majority Leader, 
of the House. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, be- 
came chairman of the Senate Republican 
steering committee that makes various 
policy decisions. 

Opposition to this slate wilted as the 
time came for the final choice. 

Democrats settled their own organiza- 
tional problems even more quickly when 
the time came to choose. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
became the Democratic Leader in the 
Senate, and Representative Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas, took that post in the House. 
Mr. Rayburn, the former Speaker, had 
wanted to step aside and let the leader- 
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THE ATOM GOES CIVILIAN: At the White House where President Truman officially 
transferred the Army’s Manhattan District to the Atomic Energy Commission. Seated, 
left to right: Carroll Wilson, general manager of the Commission; Mr. Truman; David 


—Acme 


Lilienthal, chairman. Standing, left to right: Sumner Pike; Col. K. D. Nichols; War 


Secretary Patterson; Maj. Gen. Leslie Groves; Lewis Strauss and William Waymack, 


ship post go to John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, but yielded to persuasion 
and took the new job. 

A new set of rules, worked out by the 
last Congress, charted a new legislative 
route for measures in this Congress. It 
cuts the number of House committees from 
48 to 19, and those of the Senate from 33 
to 15, in some cases consolidating as many 
as five committees into one. 

In his opening address to the House, 
Speaker Martin asked for thé co-operation 
of members of both parties. He said Con- 
gress must get back to the philosophy 
that government does not support the 
people, that government control over the 
private affairs of citizens must be ended, 
that Communists must be driven out of 
governmental posts, that those who would 
conspire to overthrow by violence the gov- 
ernmental, economic and social system 
should not be protected by the Bill of 
Rights. 

The Speaker said immediate attention 
must be given to the effort to find a way 
to keep production going while labor- 
management disputes are being settled. 

These views reflected the temper of the 
Congress to which Mr. Truman delivered 
his outline of the legislation that he thinks 
is needed during the coming year. 

New Atomic Commission. After long 
searching, the President found a general 


manager for the program for domesti¢ 
development of atomic energy. A special 
panel that had made a nation-wide search 
for the right kind of man for the job came 
up with Carroll L. Wilson, 36, an engineer 
and a veteran supervisor of Government 
scientific operations at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

With this choice made, Mr. Truman 
transferred atomic controls from the Army 
to the civilian Commission, and Mr. Wil- 
son was installed in the top executive post 
in the project for the development of 
atomic energy. 

At about the same time, Dr. John R. 
Steelman, assistant to the President, called 
together the dozen members of the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board. After 
the meeting, Dr. Steelman, who is chair- 
man of the Board, said federal research 
policies were being worked out. 

New Year's eve found the President 
aboard the White House yacht, the Wil- 
liamsburg, on the Potomac with a small 
group of friends. In spite of the fact that 
the Executive Offices were closed on the 
following day, Mr. Truman spent the 
holiday period at work on his messages to 
Congress. And arrangements were made 
for a new scientific device to be used in 
its delivery. For the first time in history, 
television apparatus was set up for a presi- 
dential message. 
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288,000 letters 
right at her finger tips... 
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._-™ in a conference. You want 
to see a supporting document . . . 
letter, invoice, contract, or what you 
will. But it can’t be found. It has 
been misfiled . . . mislaid . . . maybe 
even lost. So you wait... 


Extremely costly and irritating, 
this waiting. However, you can avoid 
both the wastefulness and the in- 
convenience of such delays by 
“filing” all your important papers 
on space-saving Recordak microfilm. 

This protects them against mis- 
filing, loss, tampering. And it en- 
ables a secretary to keep the records 
and correspondence of years (288,000 
letters) in one small file drawer... 
where they are quickly available for 


reference, full-size, in a Recordak 
Reader. 

Thecost? Notmuchwith Recordak 
microfilming: only about $1 to 
microfilm 1000 letter-sized docu- 
ments. Think of it... 

y 7 r 
In record-keeping . . . in the related 
basic business operations of account- 
ing and transferring information... 
the use of Recordak microfilming 
has many varied advantages. See 
what these are... what they can 
mean to you. Write for “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its uses in business systems 
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saves much : 
valuable time 


for executives 


BILLION RECORDS 


CANT BE WRONG 






FREE—just 


mail coupon 





Recordak Corporation 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of ‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” 
find out about the many advantages of. 


so that I can 


Recordak microfilming. 


Name 





(please print) 


Firm 





Street 








City. 


State 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE ‘NEW DEAL’ LIVES ON By 
ame 
By DAVID LAWRENCE chet 
The American people may think that, because they “On the Court, Mr. Justice Black controlled in le 
have taken control of both houses of Congress from assignment of the case because the Chief Justice _ 
the Democrats, the Republican party has been put was in dissent. Mr. Justice Black chose Mr. Jus- chose 
into control of the government. tice Murphy to write the majority opinion. While critic 
But this is largely an illusion. For the truth is the Mr. Justice Murphy was preparing his opinion, An 
New Deal lives on in the Supreme Court of the United a strike of the mine workers and negotiations with adop’ 
States, where the justices are appointed for life. the operators were proceeding. It was proposed aati 
Justices Murphy, Rutledge, Black, Reed, Douglas to hand down the decision in favor of the miners, er 
—all ardent New Dealers—comprise the majority. without waiting for the opinion and dissent. The eligib 
This is the Court which insists on writing legisla- only apparent reason behind this proposal was to ren 
tion by employing the fiction that it is merely “in- announce the decision in time to influence the ag 
terpreting”’ legislation. contract negotiations during the coal strike. Chief a 
This is the Court which has brought upon the na- Justice Stone protested such proposed irregular Ger 
tion an economic crisis by an ambiguously worded and treatment vigorously. woul 
irresponsible decision in the “portal to portal” case. “T do not believe Mr. Justice Murphy favored ’ oi 
This is the Court whose majority is so imbued with it. In all events it was abandoned... a 
class part’sanship that one of its fair-minded mem- “The defeated parties in the Jewell Ridge case atic 
bers, Justice Jackson, called in effect for an investiga- applied to the Court for a rehearing and asked Rent 
tion of the Court by Congress when he filed last sum- that Justice Black be excluded from participation il 
mer with the judiciary committees of both houses a because of his past relations to the attorney for ) ae 
formal letter setting forth a set of circumstances of the successful parties. As there is no power in the Sent 

which the Democrats failed to take cognizance. Court to disqualify a duly commissioned Justice, a 
The Republicans have the power to look into the all members were agreed that the petition for Pe 
goings-on inside the Supreme Court. rehearing must be denied.” ay 
A “startling’’ case: Justice Jackson in his letter Congress should seek facts: Why doesn’t Con 
referred to the “portal to portal” Jewell Ridge Coal gress prescribe a rule permitting the Court itself th israti 
decision—the forerunner of the much-publicized Mt. disqualify a member in particular cases? Why doesn'f 4, “ 
Clemens Pottery case. He said: Congress seek now the facts as to how the vexatiouw} the pe 
“The Jewell Ridge Coal decision in itself was “portal to portal” decision came to be handed dow pemo 
a somewhat startling one. The United Mine and why a rehearing was denied? @e6 
Workers reversed the position it had previously To fail to look into charges made by a member of by Re 
taken about the Fair Labor Standards Act super- the Supreme Court is for Congress to fail in the duty to the 
seding the coal miners’ collectively bargained given it by the Constitution to watch over the “bef Cer 
contracts. It employed as counsel Mr. Justice havior” of the judiciary. which 
Black’s former law partner to argue its new con- The Constitution does not use the phrase “lilh can be 
tention to the Supreme Court and he too took a tenure,” but states that judges may hold office “dur courts 
position as to coal miners not consistent with his ing good behavior.” terms 
argument used the previous term to win a case This does not mean that a partisan Congress shalf Jt y 
for the iron miners. Mr. Justice Black reversed examine the opinions of the judges as a pretext fof pende: 
the position he had taken in managing the bill impeachment. The phrase means ethical behavior. § courts 
as Senator. The Court by a bare majority of five The answer to the problem is not to impeach jusf that d 
to four supported the change of front by the tices on technicalities or to punish them for their opi} most | 

United Mine Workers... ions. That was New Deal unmorality. The answer lié 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Power of New Deal continues in domination of Supreme Court—Constitutional 
amendment providing fixed terms for judiciary would give people periodic 


we 


check—Judicial power misused in interpreting laws of Congress. 


{n legislating against abuses in the proper way—by 
amendment to the Constitution. Had Mr. Roosevelt 
chosen that course, there could have been no valid 
criticism of his plan to enlarge the Court. 

An amendment to the Constitution should be 
adopted by Congress and submitted to the states for 
ratification which will provide that justices shall serve 
aterm no longer than ten years but that they shall be 
eligible for reappointment by the President for subse- 
quent ten-year terms. The present members of the 
Court should have the opportunitv to be reappointed 
—their terms of ten years to betin from the dav of 
their original appointment. The U. S. Senate, however, 
would have the opportunity to say each time whether 
it wished to confirm those renominated. 

This would mean that the people, through their 
Senate, would declare whether the justices should be 
continued in power. On matters of this kind in the 
Senate, it is unlikely that partisan majorities would 
be mustered, but in any event the people would have 
avoice. No political philosophy imposed by one Pres- 
ident would then endure for life in the Supreme Court. 

“Packing’’ ended 60-40 precedent: As for the 
federal judges on the courts below the Supreme Court, 
there are many able men among them, including 
many who were appointed by the Democratic Admin- 
istration who have made good judges. But here, too, 
the “packing” went on. Out of the men appointed to 
the bench from 1933 to 1945, about 95 per cent were 
Democrats. Such an abuse of the traditional princinle 
of a 60-to-40 ratio between the major parties, upheld 
by Republican as well as Democratic Presidents prior 
to the Roosevelt regime, calls for an investigation. 

Certainly the same constitutional amendment 
which governs the tenure of Supreme Court justices 
can be made to apply to the judges of all the federal 
courts. They, too, should be appointed for ten-year 
terms and eligible for reappointment. . 

It will be argued that life tenure insures an inde- 
pendent judiciary. But a fixed tenure in the highest 
courts in the various states has proved effective in 
that direction, too. Judges in the highest court in the 
most populous state of the Union—New York—are 


elected for fixed terms and nominated by both parties 
through bipartisan agreement. The people thus retain 
a check against bad judges. 

People want fair judiciary: The American people 
today do not favor the New Deal. Nor do they favor 
the misuse of the judicial power to get across collectiv- 
ism or revolutionary doctrines which are aimed at the 
confiscation of private property by judicial fiat. The 
“portal to portal” decision is typical of many cases in 
which the New Deal Court has disregarded custom 
and practice and set about to confiscate private prop- 
erty on the pretext of interpreting a law of Congress. 

The “work week” is and should be what the employ- 
er and the employes agree it is, and when Congress 
limited the maximum hours to 40, beyond which over- 
time should be paid, there never was the slighest in- 
tent to rule on what constituted the first 40-hour 
schedule—whether payment should be made for 
changing clothes, walking from a time clock to a work 
bench or any of the other absurdities which the Su- 
preme Court now has introduced in its misguided effort 
to write a definition of the work week. Congress did 
not wish to make such a definition because custom al- 
ready had provided a practical definition. 

The “portal to portal” decision not only has brought 
confusion but it may bring financial ruin to some 
companies. It will delay expansion. For who wants to 
lend money to a company with lawsuits involving mil- 
lions of dollars hanging over that company? 

The way of reform lies in getting rid of life tenure, 
which has proved dangerous, and to substitute a sys- 
tem of appointment for ten-year terms. Justices fail- 
ing of reappointment can be given the opportunity to 
accept retired pay and be called on to serve as special 
masters or referees in judicial proceedings. 

The American people want a fair judiciary and they 
are entitled to it. It never was intended that any party 
should control the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment completely for generations of time. Not only 
Republicans but a substantial number of Democrats 
will support proposals to create a fair judiciary. For 
therein lies the safeguard of a government that really 
rests upon the consent of the governed. 

















Thirteen government-owned, general indus- 
trial buildings, modern and attractive, built 
in 1942 for the manufacture of small arms 
ammunition. All utilities are on the ground, 
premises are ready for use and adjoining 
acreage is available for expansion. 





1,800,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space 
for sale or lease—as a whole or in part— 
6% miles from Des Moines, Iowa. 





i E Plea i Fi : 
Land and buildings are readily adaptable to 
division into separate, self-sufficient manu- 
facturing units, each served by roads and 
sidings. 
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The Des Moines Ordnance Plant set a record for eco- 
nomical operations. It is in the center of a leading 
agricultural and primary maxketing area. Coal fields 
are near by in Iowa and Illinois. The Des Moines area 
is in a position to supply almost any needed labor. 
The facilities are well located for many products and 
consumer needs of a rich and populous area. Following 
are the fields for which they are especially suitable: 
Agricultural machinery . . . Packing house supplies 
. Engines and aircraft parts . . 
apparatus ... Battery and rubber. . 
(including precious metals) . . . Precision screw and 
machine shops .. . Textiles . .. Paper products . 
Leather products . . . Household equipment . . . Flour 
mill machinery . .. Woodworking products ... Elec- 
trical specialties. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Approximately 900 acres, 
about 614 miles north of Des Moin. Adequate road- 
ways and bus transportation. 

Complete utilities, also C. & N. W. R. R. spu: tracks, 
switching service, parking areas. 


BUILDINGS—INDUSTRIAL—Seven steel, concrete and 
brick buildings—17,600 sq. ft., 18,000 sq. ft., 19,000 
sq. ft., 61,000 sq. ft., 280,000 sq. ft., 300,000 sq. ft., 
400,000 sq. ft. Six concrete and brick buildings (wood 
posts, beams and trusses )—3,000 sq. ft., 36,000 sq. ft., 
52,000 sq. ft., 54,000 sq. ft., 230,000 sq. ft., 340,000 sq. ft. 
BUILDINGS —UTILITY—Steam generating plant, two 
water towers, locomotive garage and shop serving 
interior railroad, parking shed, water treatment plant, 
sewage disposal plant, firehouse, pump house, reservoir. 


. Air conditioning 
. Metalworking 


EQUIPMENT: Plant operating and maintenance equip- 






War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1502 W. O. W. BUILDING * 
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ment and supplies, including fire protecting and railroad 
equipment are available for purchase with the buildings. 


Proposals are invited: 

1. For purchase or lease of all or any of the 
with or without the 
purchase or lease of all or any part of the 
utility buildings and lines. 


industrial buildings, 


2. For purchase or lease of utility buildings, 
utility lines, equipment and appurtenant 
land as a separate proposal or in conjunc. 
tion with the purchase or lease of all or 
any part of the industrial buildings. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent on 
request. 

For the purchase or lease of all or part of this property, 
which is known as AP 102, Des Moines Ordnance 
Plant, sealed proposals will be received by the War 
Assets Administration at Post Office Box 1121, Main 
Post Office, Omaha, Nebraska, until 3:00 P.M., Central 
Standard Time, February 18, 1947. At that time, all 
proposals will be publicly opened and read in the 
Office of Real Property Disposal, Room 1502, W.O.W. 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Credit terms for purchase of this property may be 
arranged. And if you qualify as a small business firm, 
you may make application for a priority for purchase 
through Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
priority is second only to that of Federal agencies. 

Information contained in this advertisement is not 
intended as a basis for negotiation. War Assets Adminis- 
tration reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 

All requests for information should be addressed to: 
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This Is One of the Things 
PENSACOLA 
Offers Industry 


» 





To THE MAN who is 
thinking of establishing an 
industry in the South, Pensa- 
cola offers an outstanding 
advantage excellent 
living conditions for employer 
and employees . an op- 
portunity to enjoy life while making a living. 
Here on the breeze-swept Gulf Coast, is a 
sunny climate, with mild winters, relatively 
cool summers. Here are beautiful homes, fine 
schools and churches, a progressive council- 
manager government. Every kind of outdoor 
recreation swimming, fishing, boating, 
hunting, golf, etc. Conditions conducive to 
contentment and success. 


All the Usual Requirements 
for Successful Industry 


Pensacola is ideally lo- 
cated “at the top of the 
Gulf, in the heart of the 
South.” It has a deep 
water port with excellent 
dock facilities; two rail- 
roads; intra-coastal wa- 
terway; good plant sites; 
pure water supply; elec- 
tric power, and gas; near- 
by resources of many 
kinds; nearby markets; 
American labor. . . On 
your trip South, visit Pen- 
sacola and see for your- 
self. For booklet and spe- 
cial information, write 
the— 
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National Issues 
Proposal for Universal Training: 


Press Reaction to 


Newspaper reaction to President Tru- 
man’s appointment of a special committee 
to study the problem of universal military 
training indicates that a majority of edi- 
tors favor the general idea of such training. 
There is, however, a definite difference of 
opinion as to how far such a program 
should go in stressing spiritual, educational 
and other nonmilitary aspects of training. 
Some editors believe that emphasis on the 
nonmilitary phase will make the idea more 
acceptable to the American people: others 
see in it a danger of totalitarian indoctri- 
nation. 

“Persuasive” is what the New York 
Times (Ind.) calls the War Department’s 
arguments in favor of six consecutive 
months of military training for 18-year-olds 
plus a second six months of part-time 
service in the National Guard or Officers 
Reserve Corps. The paper points out that 
“each new weapon has increased the size 
of armies”; the annual cost of the program 
“would be less than the cost of three days 
of war”; that “time spent in modern 
technical military training is not lost and 

the six months’ plan for consecutive 
training could be fitted into school and 
college programs.” As for danger of devel- 
oping a militaristic spirit, the Times finds 
that such a program “has not had _ this 
effect” in other peace-loving countries. 
Furthermore, “we shall have military obli- 
gations under U.N.” 

“The best antidote for a large American 
professional Army is an adequate reserve 
of citizen-soldiers grounded in the 
rudiments of military training,” says the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), which 
believes that “the age in which we live 
makes universal training a fundamental” 
of national defense. 

“Despite more enlichtened objectives,” 
observes the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
(Dem.) , “the forces for world security still 
rest on the old foundation of world power 
balances,” The San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
(Ind.) calls for “a permanent system 
of continually replenishing . . . this nation’s 
reservoir of military man power ... at least 
until international institutions shall lessen 
war threats.” 

The President is commended by the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News (Ind.) for 
his approach to the issue in naming‘a civil- 
ian commission to study it and in stressing 
the nonmilitary aspects of the training he 
desires. “The Army and Navy naturally 
have to be consulted,” this paper com- 
ments, “but the broad outline of the pro- 
gram can and should be left to the non- 
militarists.” 


Scope of Plan 


The Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent 
(Ind.) supports the President’s plan not 
only for reasons “that have to do with 
bettering the spirit, the body and _ the 
mentality of our youth,” but “in conjune- 
tion with our obligations as one of the 
Big Five, who really amount to only the 
Big Three.” 

Although it holds that “in the present 
state of the world the necessity for [com- 
pulsory military training] has been well 
proved,” the New Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.) observes: “When 
one thinks of the extent to which totali- 
tarian countries took over the training of 
youth . . . the broad scope of the Presi- 
dent’s program arouses serious apprehen- 
sions.” Military training, it holds, “is a 
job for which the Army and the Navy, 
and they alone, are well qualified,” but 
spiritual and moral training “should be 
left to . . . the schools, the churches and 
the homes.” 

“It is possible to make out a case for 
universal training of a strictly military 
character,” says the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal (Ind.), “but the great fear among 
thoughtful citizens is that of turning over 
the youth of the nation to any one set of 
instructors . . . for indoctrination in sub- 
jects that might conceivably run all the 
way from polities to religion.” 

“Tf we are to have universal training... 
it must be military training and justified as 
such,” declares the Yakima (Wash.) Re- 
public (Rep.); otherwise, “the money and 
time involved could be used in our educa- 
tional system from the ground up, in our 
scientific research, educational and curative 
institutions for public health, and among 
our communities to sharpen the interest 
in youth.” 

In similar vein, the Raleigh (N.C.) 
News and Observer (Ind.-Dem.) expresses 
apprehension of “compulsory — military 
training sugar-coated with ‘physical and 
spiritual’ training,” and calls for “careful 
scrutiny of what is meant by ‘spiritual’ 
training and examination of whether it is 
in keeping with the American Bill of 
tights.” The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram (Ind.-Rep.) observes: “It would 
be difficult for the Government to interest 
itself in religious education without collid- 
ing with the constitutional provision re- 
garding separation of religion and state.” 

Conscription is opposed by the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind.) as “fatal to the people and 
to republican institutions.” This 
paper believes also that military training 
should be placed in the hands of the 
State militia. 
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TRENDS IN UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Threats of Unemployment and Strikes as Deterrents to Recruiting 


Percentage decline of 
workers favoring AFL-CIO 
in NLRB-sponsored elections 


A slowdown appears imminent in the 
rapid rate at which unions have been gain- 
ing new members in recent years. The CIO 
and the AFL are running into stiff resist- 
ance in their efforts to recruit a million 
new members each in the South. There 
are signs, too, that the unions may lose, 
rather than gain, ground in the year just 
starting. 

Some unions are recovering temporarily 
from a slump in membership that followed 
the end of the war. As of now, the AFL 
and the CIO are claiming gains in total 
membership, but this trend may be re- 
versed. A major test of the unions’ ability 
to keep what they have is in prospect. 

Unemployment that is sure to accom- 
pany any business shakeout that may oc- 
cur in 1947 will be a retarding factor for 
unions. Dues-paying members decline 
rapidly during business slumps, and new 
recruits are more difficult to obtain. 

Legislation to reduce the power of 
unions, now planned in Congress, will be 
another deterrent. One proposal calls for 
outlawing closed-shop contracts. Such con- 
tracts, under which all workers in given 
plants are required to belong to unions, 
are potent forces in maintaining union 
strength. Any curtailment of the closed 
shop would cut deeply into union member- 
ship. Other curbs on unions now being 
discussed in Congress also might reduce 
union memberships. 

Strikes, if they appear in any number, 
may reduce union ranks. Workers in some 
industries are indicating an unwillingness 
to take part in another round of strikes, 
and the effect of such strikes might be a 
sharp loss in membership of those who did 
not favor work interruptions. 

The present strength of organized 
labor, estimated at 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
members, includes AFL, CIO and _ inde- 
pendent unions. 

The AFL reports that it now has a dues- 
paying membership of 7,233,258. This 
figure is based on per capita payments 
made to the national AFL office by the 
various AFL unions. The AFL member- 
ship rose 81,450 between August 31 and 
the end of 1946. 

The CIO also declares that its member- 
ship again is on the rise. However, it does 
not offer any specific figures other than the 
round estimate of 6,000,000 members that 
CIO has used for some time as its total 
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strength. This figure now is believed to be 
somewhat high, CIO never revealed how 
much it was affected by the closing of war 
factories, although several individual CIO 
unions, such as the United Auto Workers, 
admitted large losses in membership. The 
UAW was on the road back, however, re- 
porting a membership now of about 800,- 
000, compared with a wartime peak of 
1,200,000 and a postwar low of 600,000. 

Independent unions now have about 
2,300,000 members. Larger independent 
unions include the Machinists, with about 
700,000 members; several railroad brother- 
hoods that are outside the AFL, with about 
450,000, and the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, with about 230,000 
members. 

Southern drives of both the CIO and 
AFL are not producing as many new mem- 
bers as officials predicted they would when 
the campaigns began last summer. 

CIO is reported to be laying off some 
of its Southern organizing staff as an econ- 
omy move. Organizers assigned to the 
Southern drive have been transferred out 
of Kentucky, which no longer is part of 
drive territory. Officials say they plan to 


concentrate more of their organizing ef- 
forts on the larger factories, such as big 
textile mills. Few large plants have been 
included in the CIO’s lists of bargaining 
elections won. CIO reports it has won 
291 National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions in connection with its Southern drive. 
It reports it lost 54 elections and has peti- 
tions pending for 200 more with NLRB. 
CIO has made no claim as to total mem- 
bership gains in the South. 

AFL, on the other hand, recently an- 
nounced, through its drive headquarters, 
that it had obtained 250,000 new members 
in the South. This figure, however, ap- 
peared to be an optimistic estimate, be- 
cause the Federation’s increase in member- 
ship since August was 81,450 for the nation 
as a whole. AFL said it had won 350 
NLBB elections in the South. Here again, 
however, few large plants are included in 
the gains. 

NLRB activities also provide a picture 
of the trend in union organizing efforts. 

Nationally, fewer workers are voting in 
favor of representation by a union. In 
October, latest month covered by NLRB 
statistics, 74 per cent of the votes in Board 
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elections were cast in favor of a union, 
while 26 per cent were opposed to a union. 
For the last 10 years, the averages were 
84 per cent for unions and 16 per cent 
against. 

In the South, NLRB reports show, the 
CIO received 9,888 votes and the AFL 
7,133 in Board elections during October. 
CIO won 88 elections and AFL 61. AFL 
asked for 169 elections and the CIO for 
103. These reports indicated that the two 
Southern drives were making slow head- 
way. The balloting is in terms of a few 
thousand employes, instead of in terms of 
hundreds of thousands, as might be ex- 
pected in a big spurt of organization. 
The size of the votes also indicates that 
the plants involved are relatively small. 





Strategy in Filing 
Travel-Time Suits 


The planning behind CIO’s current wave 
of lawsuits for travel-time pay is begin- 
ning to unfold. CIO leaders apparently 
hope to use these suits as a new bargain- 
ing weapon in negotiations for pay in- 
creases. Congress, however, probably will 
weaken the effectiveness of these plans by 
outlawing or limiting the size of such suits. 
(See page 38.) 

Damages sought in these suits now total 
about $3,000,000,000. Most of the claims 
have been filed by CIO unions in recent 
weeks in an attempt to get suits into court 
before Congress can act. 

CIO strategy that prompted these suits 
appears to be as follows: 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WILEY 
Prompt action promised 
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—Pease in Newark Evening News 


OPEN SESAME 


In bargaining with employers, CIO 
hopes to use the back-pay claims as a trad- 
ing item. Thus, the claims might replace 
strikes as a means of forcing concessions 
from employers in negotiations for wage 
increases. Union leaders indicate that they 
are willing to reach out-of-court compro- 
mise settlements if management wants to 
do so. CIO Steelworkers agreed to a post- 
ponement of a court deadline for filing of 
an answer by United States Steel Corp. to 
a union suit for back pay. The new dead- 





—Harris & Ewing 
LAWYER LAMB 
Union caution advised 





line, January 29, is after the opening of 
wage negotiations between the company 
and the Steelworkers. 

In union politics, back-pay awards won 
through these lawsuits may help keep 
union members from complaining if their 
leaders fail to bring back large new wage 
increases from their negotiations with man- 
agement. It may prove easier to collect 
money for the members through these 
suits than through increasing pay rates. 
In at least one settlement made in these 
suits, a union traded off pay increases for 
travel-time concessions. 

As an organizing technique, the suits 
have considerable value. District 50 of the 
AFL United Mine Workers, has boasted 
that it was winning travel-time suits for 
its memberss at a time when CIO lead- 
ers scorned the idea. These suits usu- 
ally are based on thousands of authori- 
zations signed by the individual work- 
ers involved in the plant. Employes who 
do not belong often are advised that 
their only hope of winning back pay is 
by joining the union and becoming parties 
to the lawsuit. An investment of a dollar 
or two for initiation fees and dues, they 
are told, may bring a dividend of several 
hundred dollars. It is a potent organiz- 
ing weapon. 

Countermoves now are being made 
against this CIO strategy in several places. 

The Justice Department is seeking to 
obtain a clarification of the Supreme 
Court’s original decision on factory travel 
time. After laying down a general rule in 
a suit involving the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
Co., the high court referred the case back 


_to the federal district court at Detroit 


for a determination of the exact amount of 
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W H E R E V E R YO U G a This is an installation of Burroughs machines 


in the Customers Accounting Department of 


YOU SEE THE LACLEDE GAS COMPANY, St. Louis. 





Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 
out assignments vital to good management. 

They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 
accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 


They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 





Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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IS CALLING YOU 


This sunny, healthful land, rich 
in scenic wonders, is an exciting 
study in contrasts. Modern sky- 
scrapers vie with rugged, majestic 
mountains. Modern cities which 
offer the traveler every comfort 
and service, spring from the veld, 
contrasting with the age-old 
scenes of native Africa. 


South Africa offers unequalled 
opportunities for enterprise in 
trade. Before the war, the Union 
of South Africa was one of Amer- 
ica’s best export markets for min- 
ing and agricultural machinery, 
household equipment and con- 
sumer goods. Today, as a result of 
wartime expansion, South Africa 
has new industries, new wealth, 
and a more rapid tempo of devel- 
opment. 

Transportation has played a 
major part in the growth of South 
Africa. The combined railway sys- 
tem and harbours serve the sub- 
continent of Africa, the Rhodesias 
and other parts of Central Africa. 
Regular Rail and Air Services link 
all main centers of the sub-conti- 
nent. Up-to-date facilities and ser- 
vices handle all types of traffic 
smoothly, speedily. 

At present, South Africa is 
busily engaged in consolidating 
the industrial progress made dur- 
ing the war, and reconverting to 
peacetime activities. Soon its thrill- 
ing scenery, bracing climate and 
beautiful resorts will again be ac- 
cessible to visitors. 


For information and literature write 

to Union of South Africa Government 

Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RAILWAYS and HARBOURS 
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money due the employes. The Supreme 
Court said that trifling amounts of travel 
time need not be considered as working 
time. This point was stressed by the Jus- 
tice Department last week when it ob- 
tained permission of the lower court to 
file a brief in the suit. The Department 
indicated it fears that the Government 
may be forced to pay some of the damages 
in this type of backpay suit where war 
contractors are involved. 

Congress also may hamper the CIO 
strategy. Senator Wiley (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, the new chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, promised that his 
Committee will act promptly on various 
bills being offered to limit or eliminate 
travel-time suits. 

A company countered with a damage 
claim against its employes. The Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. announced it would file 
a suit for $15,000,000 damages against em- 
ployes who earlier had sued it for 
$6,000,000 travel-time pay. The company 
said it had lost money because employes 
had slowed down production. 

A union lawyer cautioned unions 
against excessive damage suits. Edward 
Lamb, of Toledo, Ohio, who won the 
original factory travel-time suit in the 
Supreme Court, advised unions _ that 
“fabulous and reckless” damage claims 
might cause Congress to enact restrictive 
laws. An official publication of railroad 
unions also warned that the suits may 
have the effect of weakening the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for all labor. 

CIO’s strategy of using travel-time suits 
as a bargaining weapon thus is being at- 
tacked in various ways. Congress appears 
to have the best opportunity to force a 
revision of this strategy by enacting a 
law limiting such claims. 





NAM‘S ROBEY 
... found “‘statistical nonsense” in the Nathan report 


NAM Objections 
To Nathan Report 


Reduction of prices through competi- 
tion, rather than by getting a new round 
of wage increases, is advanced by one 
segment of industry as the best way to 
serve the workers in 1947. The National 
Association of Manufacturers offers this 
possibility as its answer to the CIO's 
Nathan report. 

NAM’s views are outlined by Ralph 
Robey, the Association’s chief economist, 
in a formal analysis of the Nathan re- 
port. This report, holding that business 
as a whole could afford to raise wages 5 
per cent without increasing prices, is 
termed “statistical nonsense” by Mr, 
Robey. 

Alternatives facing the nation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Robey, are to follow the CIO 
line and raise wages, only to have prices 
go up, too, or to hold the present wage 
level and leave the way open for com- 
petition to force prices lower. 

Objections raised by the NAM econ- 
omist to statistical claims advanced in the 
report by Robert Nathan, consulting econ- 
omist, include these points: 

Purchasing power of industrial workers 
now is better than in 1939. Mr. Nathan 
argued that a 21 per cent pay raise was 
needed to restore workers’ purchasing 
power to its January, 1945, level. That, 
according to Mr. Robey, was the wartime 
peak for earnings of workers and is an 
unfair basis for comparison. Mr. Robey 
finds that weekly earnings of industrial 
workers now buy 29 per cent more than 
in 1939. 

Corporate profits, the NAM holds, 
should be considered only on an individual- 
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company basis. Some industries, NAM 
reports, had incomes for the first nine 
months of 1946 that were 86 per cent be- 
low the same period in 1945. Others were 
156 per cent higher. Over-all figures, thus, 
are not fair, the NAM held. 

Individual companies now can be ex- 
pected to take up the argument against 
the CIO. The NAM has provided a gen- 
eral background of statistics for these 
companies, just as Mr. Nathan outlined a 
general background for CIO bargaining. 


New Labor Rulings 

Decisions and rulings of importance to 
employers and unions in their daily rela- 
tions are being issued constantly by the 
courts and by federal labor agencies. 
Herewith are brief summaries of some 
of the rulings of the week. Others will ap- 
pear on these pages from time to time. 

Travel-time pay. An Ohio statute 
limiting back-pay claims to three years 
is upheld by a federal district court. The 
court rules out claims for damages before 
July, 1943, in an employes’ suit for travel- 
time pay. (Elmer J. Stein et al v. Youngs- 
town Steel Car Corp. No. 24152, Civil 
U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, Eastern Division) 

A Wisconsin law limiting back-pay suits 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
two years is held unconstitutional by a 
federal district court, which holds that the 
law discriminates against rights created by 
a federal act. (Kamper V. Michael Yundt 
Co., Civil Action No. 4048, U.S. District 
Court for Eastern District of Wisconsin) 


Foremen. Employer must bargain with 
a union of foremen. The National Labor 
Relations Board reaffirms its position that 
foremen’s unions are protected by the 
Wagner Act even when they contain 
production workers. (Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Case No. 6-C-1085 NLRB) 


Individual bargaining. Employers 
may bargain with individual workers only 
on subjects that are not included in collec- 
tive bargaining with labor unions. In- 
dividual bargaining also must not be in- 
consistent with the union’s contract. (J. I. 
Case Co., Case No. 13-C-2741, NLRB) 





A correction: A descriptive caption 
under one of a series of strike-demonstra- 
tion pictures on page 27 of the Jan. 3, 1947, 
issue of The United States News stated 
erroneously that the demonstration took 
Place at the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
plant, Hartford, Conn. The error resulted 
from faulty information supplied by a 
picture service. 

The caption should have stated that 
the action took place at the machinery and 
tool company plant of Pratt & Whitney, 
at West Hartford, which is in no way re- 
lated to the Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
plant, a division of United Aircraft Corp. 
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The Vice-President in Charge 


of Production was amazed when 
the public accountant told him 
that Form X-463 wasn’t earning 
its keep. Far from indispensable, 
X-463 turned out not to be worth 
its weight in paper. It was impeding 
instead of expediting production 
...wasted time, money and energy. 


Onk of the public accountant’s 
most important jobs is to check 
on the efficiency of business forms 
and records. A trained “outsider” 
with an inside view, he is uniquely 
qualified as an analyst. Knowing 
business procedures, the accountant 
can distinguish with a ready skill 
between the functional and the 





“This record’s 


a paper goldbrick.” 


obsolescent. He has the perspective 
to see each phase of a business in 
terms of its place in the over-all 
operation. Acting on accountants’ 
recommendations, management 
can frequently streamline systems, 
cut corners and costs, increase the 
harvest of profits by pruning all 
procedural dead wood. To give 
their clients this service, public 
accountants need ready access to 
fresh, significant facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can aid professional accountants 
by making the necessary facts 
available speedily, in usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 
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This new post-war “Pendaflexer” brings | 
you double filing convenience —a hand- 
some, sturdy steel filing cabinet on wheels, | 
plus hanging Pendaflex* folders. 

Roll the “Pendaflexer” anywhere you 
need it — that’s convenience number one. 
Then file and find papers instantly in 
modern hanging Pendaflex* folders—that’s 
convenience number two! 

It’s a combination that will break every 
filing and finding speed record wherever 
used. Get your “Pendaflexer” now—imme- | 
diate delivery. Reg. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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| Question of the Week 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Compulsory Arbitration to Prevent 
Strikes in Nation’s Vital Industries? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to whether labor 
and management should be compelled 
to settle disputes by arbitration when 
vital industries are affected, The 
United States News asked members of 
Congress, industrialists, labor experts 
and others: 


Do you favor compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes where work 
stoppage jeopardizes the nation’s 
industries? 


Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Ralph Budd 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Burlington Lines; 


Transportation Commissioner, Advisory 
Commission to Council of National De- 
fense, 1940-42, 

answers: 


My judgment is opposed to compulsory 
arbitration because I believe such legisla- 
tion is impractical and not in conformance 
with the national ideals. The solution of 
the nation’s troubles must be found’ in the 
hearts and minds of men and not in laws 
which tend toward totalitarianism—the 
opposite of our faith. 


Edward Ingraham 


Bristol, Conn.; President, The E. Ingraham 
Co.; President, Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut; Director, Bristol Brass Co., 


answers: 

Compulsory arbitration, if generally im- 
posed, will destroy collective bargaining. 
State governments should enact legislation 


(by telegraph) 


| establishing the necessary machinery for 


the settlement of disputes involving public 
utilities and the public health and safety. 
The antitrust laws should be amended to 
eliminate the exemption now granted to 
labor unions. 


Senator Ferguson 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Judiciary; Author of Proposed Legisla- 
tion to Create Labor Courts, 

answers: 

Labor relations can be divided into two 
parts—labor relations which lead up to the 
making of a contract, and the rights and 
obligations of the parties to the contract 
or the rights and obligations of the parties 
under statutory laws, and the rights and 
obligations to the public. 

I do not favor compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes except under a contract 


between labor and management where the 
parties agree to compulsory arbitration. | 
do, however, believe in mandatory judicial 
adjudication of the rights of the parties 
under contracts and statutes by labor 
courts. 

Labor courts can function in the mak- 
ing of a contract in the case of public 
utilities affecting interstate 
(and, possibly, basic steel and coal), the 
decisions of the courts to be mandatory 
in such cases. In the case of all other labor 
and management relations prior to con- 
tract, the decisions should be of an ad- 
visory and of a fact-finding nature. 


commerce 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Boland 


Buffalo, N.Y.; Director, National Labor 
Relations Board for Buffalo Area, 1934-37; 
Chairman, New York State Labor Relations 
Board, 1937-42; Pastor, St. Thomas Aquinas 
Church, Buffalo, 


answers: 

Industrial peace is not the fruit of com- 
pulsion. It can grow out of conviction. You 
can bake an apple in half an hour, but 
it takes half a year to grow it. What I mean 
is that, except in the total state, which we 
instinctively reject, or during an emerg- 
ency, which we will want to consider calm- 
ly and favorably, peace does not stem out 
of legislation. 

Peace, basically, is an objective of human 
relations. Peace is a gift of God. Perhaps 
we are facing a reconstruction emergency 
right now. Clear arises the thought that 
compulsory arbitration is not the answer 
to today’s labor-management disputes. 

I belong to the school which thinks that 
mediation and arbitration must remain 
voluntary. Can we, for the common good, 
compel ourselves to avoid strikes? The 
American answer is, “Yes.” 


(by telegraph) 


James W. Hook 


New Haven, Conn.; Chairman of the Board, 
The United Illuminating Co.; Member, 
Business Advisory Council, Department of 
Commerce, 1939-44, 


answers: 

Except as a last resort to protect public 
health and safety, I oppose compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes for the reasons 
that it abrogates management’s right and 
responsibilities and that disinterested and 
competent arbitrators are seldom available. 
Congress should change the labor laws to 
make them bear equally on labor and 
management, outlaw mass picketing, sec- 
ondary boycotts and the closed shop, re- 
quire governmentally supervised _ secret 
ballots of workers involved before a strike 
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can be called, protect the right of workers 
to work without molestation as long as 
they are efficient and trustworthy and, 
finally, and this is important, bar industry- 
wide bargaining except where the union, 
in return for the privilege, gives up its 
rights under severe penalty to strike. 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 


Washington, D.C.; Administrator, Office 
of Temporary Controls; Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency; Former Administrator, 
Wage and Hour Division, Department of 
Labor, 1940-41, 

answers: 

I am very much in favor of finding 
some peaceful and equitable means of ter- 
minating labor disputes where work stop- 
pages jeopardize the nation’s industries. 
However, our economy has become so 
highly integrated that a work stoppage 
anywhere may, in time, jeopardize most, if 
not all, of the nation’s industries, and 
this will become increasingly true in the 
future. 

It seems to me that the logic of com- 
pulsory arbitration in one type of dispute 
leads eventually to compulsory arbitration 
in all disputes. Is this what we want? 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Labor, 75th-79th Congresses, 


answers: 

I am opposed to compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes. Leading spokesmen for 
both industry and labor have strenuously 
opposed the institution of any system for 
the settlement of labor disputes which is 
based upon compulsion. 

Their opposition is well founded. In those 
countries in which a system of compulsion 
has been utilized, there has been a marked 
lack of success in reducing strikes. More- 
over, the impossibility of compelling by 
Government decree the operation of a 
business or work on the part of hundreds 
or thousands of employes is apparent. 

The technique of voluntary adjustment 
and settlement of disputes -is an important 
part of our democratic processes, and any 
federal legislation in the labor-management 
field should be directed toward strengthen- 
ing this process rather than substituting 
compulsion by governmental decree. 


Grover C. Neff 


Madison, Wis.; President, Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., 


answers: 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 


I do not favor compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes to insure against work 
stoppages. Compulsory arbitration is not 
compatible with the free-enterprise system. 
There is a better way, by modifying exist- 
ing laws to remove unfair privileges that 
have been abused by some labor leaders; 
also, by establishing equal responsibility 
and by restoring fair, two-sided collective 
bargaining at the local level. 
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»~ HOW TO RUN CIRCLES 
"~ AROUND COMPETITION 


In most plants, handling costs are too high. Reduce handling costs 
and you reduce production costs . . . reduce production costs and you 
increase profit margins . . . and increased profit margins always give 
you a head start on competition. 


Let’s go back to the beginning: You can reduce handling costs to a 
minimum with a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, designed for 24-hour, 
full-power service . . . lifting, transporting and stacking all types 
of materials and products throughout production and distribution, 


There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that can bring your 
handling costs down. Send for a Pocket Catalog. 
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ABOUT LIABILITY FOR PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 


Chances appear to be at least two to 
one that Congress will take the wind out of 
the present drive of CIO unions to collect 
back overtime pay from employers. 

If Congress should not act, then there 
is strong prospect that the courts them- 
selves will limit severely the amount of 
back pay that unions can collect for a 
work week, as now defined by the Supreme 
Court, that was longer than 40 hours. 

There is a near certainty that Congress 
will set one, or at the most two, years as 
the limit to apply on suits to collect ior 
back overtime pay under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Unions now are suing on 
claims that run back as far as six or eight 
years. There is a fair prospect that Con- 
gress will write its own definition of a 
work week, or that it may decide that the 
work week of the future shall be fixed 
in its details by collective bargaining or 
prevailing custom. 

Employers, confronted by demands 
based upon a new interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of what constitutes a work 
week, are seeking answers to a number of 
questions. 


Can Congress limit back-pay claims 
retroactively? 

Yes. Members of Congress say that Con- 
gress can put a limit of two years or one 
year or one week on the time that suits 
cover in the past. Lawyers point out that, 
with the exception of a few tax cases, the 
Supreme Court has never held that any act 
of Congress was unconstitutional solely on 
the ground that it operated retroactively. 
In the present case, Congress probably 
will proceed by writing a specific defini- 
tion of work week into the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and making this definition 
apply back to the time when this law 
began to operate in 1938. This would limit, 
or halt, the backpay claims now being 
made in the courts by unions. A court test 
is certain to be made, however, of the con- 
stitutionality of any retroactive applica- 
tion of this rule. 


Could old claims be made invalid? 
Yes, the view of Congress leaders is that 
they could be. Congress, if it wants, can 
say that no more suits for back pay can 
be filed. But it probably won’t do this, 
because such suits are a basis for enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


How will back-pay claims be cur- 
tailed? : 


First, Congress probably will: say that ° 


these back claims for anpaid overtime 
cannot go back to cover more than ore 
or two years. Then, claims existing when 
this amendment to the law is passed 
would have to be filed within a certain 
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length of time—say, three or six months. 
After that, such suits could not be brought. 
Some members of Congress favor a flat 
prohibition of all suits based upon claims 
for overtime worked before the law is 
amended. 


How will the work week be defined? 
Several suggestions have been made on 
this. One group favors limiting work for 
which overtime is payable under the law 
to activities that by custom or practice 
are regarded as compensable services, or 
that are agreed upon in collective bargain- 


ing. 


One bill by Representative Clare E. Hoff- 
man (Rep.), of Michigan, would spell it 
out more and say that the work week 
does not include certain nonproductive 
activities that the Supreme Court ruled 
in the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case were 
includible in work. The Hoffman bill says 
that the work week for nonmaintenance 
workers means time spent in productive 
work, but does not include time going to 
and from work, changing clothing, putting 
on aprons or overalis, taping or greasing 
arms, putting on finger cots, preparing 
equipment for productive work, turning 
on switches for light or machinery, open- 
ing windows or assembling or sharpening 
tools, or time spent in preparation for 
work or which is not time actually con- 
sumed in productive work. 


Next, what about an employer's lia- 

bility under present suits? 
It is up to federal courts to decide just 
how much, if anything, an employer owes 
in back pay for overtime as the result 
of the Supreme Court’s broadened inter- 
pretation of working time. In its ruling 
in the Mt. Clemens Pottery case, the 
Court left it up to a federal district court 
in Michigan to decide how much back pay 
the workers involved should receive. The 
Supreme Court specified that where the 
time spent in nonproductive activities was 
negligible, an employer should not be 
required to pay for it. This means that the 
lower court must determine how much of 
the overtime claimed can be overlooked 
as negligible. Several minutes of walking 
time each day probably will be disregarded 
in figuring overtime. 


Thus, in each case, a federal court must 
decide how large, or how small, an em- 
ployer’s liability is for overtime. This and 
the action expected from Congress raise 
scme doubts as to just how much unions 
will -ccllect in their present suits. Some 
lawyers think it will be far less than the 
large amounts being claimed for overtime 
in the portal-to-portal pay suits. 


After filing a suit, can a union com. 
promise and relieve an empioyer 
of liability to each employe? 

No. Unions are suing for employes, but the 

unions cannot remove an employer’s |:abil- 

ity to each worker under the law. The 

Supreme Court has ruled that neither 

worker nor a union can bargain away or 

waive the worker’s legal right to overtime 
pay under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Congress may change this situation. 


If a union agrees to drop claims for 
overtime, can individual workers 
sue later? 

There is nothing in the law to prevent such 
suits. After a union has reached an acvree- 
ment with an emplover, trading off back 
claims for overtime in return for pay 
raises or other concessions, the individual 
workers covered by the agreement can go 
into court later and make the same claims 
for back overtime pay. The courts give no 
legal standing to such waivers of overtime 
claims except where this involves an agree- 
ment in a dispute over how much back 
overtime is owed. In amending the law, 
however, Congress is expected to legalize 
such agreements in which unions, or work- 
ers themselves, promise not to press suits 
to collect pay for back overtime in return 
for concessions from employers. 


Will Congress make other changes in 
an employer's liability for over- 
time? 

One other important change is to be con- 

sidered in employers’ present liabilities on 

unpaid overtime. Under the law as it now 
stands, an employer who loses a suit for 
back overtime must pay the employes 
involved three times their regular rate 
of pay for the overtime. This is true even 
though an employer thought he was pay- 
ing all that was owed. What the employer 
has to pay is time and a half for overtime 
worked, plus an equal amount as damages. 


Congress is to consider wiping out this 
double payment for unpaid overtime ex- 
cept in cases where employers deliberately 
withhold overtime payments. If an em- 
ployer thinks he is following the law, and 
acts in good faith, he no longer would have 
to make this penalty payment, such as 
now is required in portal-to-portal pay 
suits. 


These are the main changes that Congress 
will consider for the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Sponsors of the proposed amend- 
ments say that, because of the rapid 
increase in the number of portal-to-portal 
suits being filed, and the huge amounts of 
the claims involved, quick action un- 
doubtedly will be taken. 
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Why some things get better all the time 





THE OLD-FASHIONED STOVE has warmed many a gen- 
eration through the years. But today families are kept 
healthfully warm by far more effective means. 

There are electric heaters and electric blankets with 
their efficient alloy heating elements. Individual gas 
fuel installations. Improved heating systems for our 
homes, ranging from oil burners with fuel nozzles of 
long-lasting synthetic sapphire to the new panel heat- 
ing with its welded piping. Also giving you finer service 
are better insulated electrical wiring, vast central heat- 
ing systems, and city and cross-country gas lines. 

Far-reaching are the improvements in heating and 
power enjoyed by families today ... And most of these 
improvements are possible because of better materials. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. Working with extremes of heat and cold—fre- 
quently as high as 6000° or as low as 300° below zero, 
Fahrenheit—and with vacuums and great pressures, 
Units of UCC now separate or combine nearly one- 
half of the many elements of the earth. 


Union CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET {jay NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PRest-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ 


PyROFAX GAS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


\CHESON ELECTRODES * EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ° NATIONAL CARBONS 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES 


ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ° SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


experience of innumerable minds” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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UPSET IN EXCISE TAX PLANS 
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Outlook for keeping levies on 
luxury items, taking them off 


business devices and freight 


i 


Tax reductions totaling $1,500,000,000, 
ina form that promises savings to nearly 
everybody, take effect next July 1 unless 
Congress orders otherwise. These tax 
changes, automatic under President Tru- 
man’s proclamation declaring hostilities 
ended as. of Dec. 31, 1946, wipe out 
wartime increases in excise taxes on a long 
jist of manufactured articles and services, 
‘restoring the excise-rate structure to 1942 
levels. 

But it may not happen just that way. 
Congress may yet decide to make excise 
reductions on a more selective basis. Some 
wartime rates may be retained and others 
reduced to prewar levels. And still others, 
not affected by the proclamation, may be 
reduced below prewar levels or dropped 
altogether. 

That was the original plan of con- 
gressional tax leaders, who thought they 
could get the excise structure overhauled 
before the officiai end of hostilities was 
declared. And although there will be great 
pressure, now that the date is set, to let 
excises go back to 1942 levels, the possi- 
bility remains that Congress will use the 
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Under President Truman’s proclama- 
tion declaring hostilities ended as of 
Dec. 31, 1946, excise tax rates auto- 
matically revert to 1942 levels next 
July 1, unless Congress orders otherwise. 
The taxes affected are shown in the 
table below: 

Present 1942 


Tax Tax 

Whisky (bonded, quart) $2.25 $1.50 
Sparkling wine (pint) 30 .20 
Still wine (light, gallon) 5 10 
Still wine (medium, gallon) .60 40 
Still wine (fortified, 

gallon) 2.00 1.00 
Beer (barrel) 8.00 7.00 
Furs 20% 10% 
Jewelry 20% 10% 
Luggage 20%* 10%t 
Toilet articles 20% 10% 
Telegrams 25% 15% 
Leased wire 25% 15% 
Wire service 8% 5% 
Telephone bill 15% 10% 
Long-distance calls (over 

24 cents) 25% 20% 
Train, bus, plane fare 15% 10% 
Cabaret bill 20% 5% 
Admissions 20% 10% 
Club dues 20% 11% 


Bowling alleys, billiard 
or pool tables $20 $10 
Light bulbs and tubes 20% 5% 
*On retail sales price. tOn manu- 
facturers’ sales price. 
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Move in Congress to Modify Lapse Due to Hostility-End Decree 


selective approach in making excise re- 
ductions. 

For one thing, Congress is to face a tight 
budget situation for the 1948 budget year, 
which begins next July 1. The plan of tax 
leaders had been to limit excise reductions 
to a revenue loss of $1,000,000,000 a year, 
including those not automatically reduced 
six months after the end of hostilities. 
Under Mr. Truman’s proclamation, the 
automatic reductions alone, if all of them 
were allowed to take effect, would cost the 
U.S. Treasury $1,500,000,000 in revenue. 
That is the equivalent, in revenue loss, to 
about a 10 per cent cut in personal income 
taxes. And to that figure would be added 
any losses to be caused by expected reduc- 
tions in excises not automatically reduced 
July 1. Congress may not be willing, in a 
year when the emphasis is to be on per- 
sonal income tax reductions, to write off 
excise revenue in such amounts. 

Taxes to be dropped altogether, un- 
der original plans, include some items be- 
lieved to be burdensome to business. First 
to go probably would be excises on freight 
shipments, business machines and _ store 
machines. 

Less certain to be eliminated, but defi- 
nitely scheduled to go under earlier excise 
planning, are taxes on electric, gas and oil 
appliances, photographic apparatus and 
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You want a Harter posture chair. Shown 





here is Harter’s new executive model, 
available early in 1947. 

What makes Harter posture chairs so 
comfortable? First, the perfect fit assured 
by adjustments which you make to your 
own measurements. Second, soft and deep 
foam rubber cushions. Third, correct pos- 
ture design to keep you feeling fit. 

This beautifully designed posture chair 


1 will be on display soon. Your 


HARTER 


name and address, write Dept. 301 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Nearly all subscribers to this | 
magazine buy voluntarily. No | 
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This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- | 
ods mean interested readers. 
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equipment, sporting goods now taxed in the 
luxury class, phonographs, records and 
musical instruments. 

None of these taxes automatically ex- 
pires under the Truman proclamation. To 
repeal them will require definite congres- 
sional action. How many of them are 
eliminated probably will depend upon how 
many of the wartime increases-in other ex- 
cises are retained. 

Taxes to be reduced, if Congress 
does the job on a selective basis, include 
some that would be cut anyway on July 1, 
and others that would not. 

Of the automatic reductions, these are 
the ones most likely to stand: 

Travel fares, from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent, with a revenue loss of about 
$72,000,000 a year. 

Admissions, from 20 per cent to 10 per 
cent, and cabarets, from 20 per cent to 5 
per cent, costing about $216,000,000. 

Club dues, from 20 per cent to 11 per 
cent, costing about $9,000,000. 

Luggage, from 20 per cent on retail 
sales prices to 10 per cent on manufac- 
turers’ sales prices. This would cost about 
$41,000,000. 

Telephone bills, telegrams, radio and 
cable charges and leased-wire service, from 
25 to 15 per cent, and long-distance calls, 
from 25 to 20 per cent. The revenue loss 
here would be about $105,000,000. 

Flectric-light bulbs, from 20 to 5 per 
cent, with a revenue loss of about $11,- 
000,000. 

In addition, there may be reductions in 
these items on which excises do not reduce 
automatically: : 

Refrigerators, from 10 per cent to 5 
per cent. 

Radios and accessories, from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent. 

Safe-deposit leases, from 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent. 

These excise eliminations and reductions 
would cost the Treasury about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year in revenue. That is as much 
as congressional tax leaders ever have fig- 
ured on for excise tax cuts. This, then, is 
roughly what to expect if Congress does 
a selective job in changing the excise 
structure. 

Taxes to be retained, if Congress 
holds to the $1,000,000,000 ceiling on 
revenue losses, are likely to include most 
of the luxury items on which excises were 
increased during the war. Some of the 
biggest of the revenue producers are in 
this group. Estimates of what these cuts 
would cost in revenue are given below. 

Liquor, at a tax rate of $9 a gallon, is 
good for $1,920,000,600 a year. If the rate 
were cut back to $6 a gallon, as will hap- 
pen automatically on July 1 unless Con- 
gress changes the law, revenue would drop 
to $1,146,000,000, a loss of $774,000,000. 

Beer, which now produces $600,000,000 
in revenue, would raise only $530,000,000, 
a loss of $70,000,000. 
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Wine tax revenue would decline froy 
$69,000,000 to $43,000,000. 

Jewelry, at 20 per cent, produces $233. 
000,000. At 10 per cent, it would produ 
only about $118,000,000. 

Furs, good tor $86,000,000 at presen; 
rates, would raise only $44,000,000 

Toilet articles now produce $93,009. 
000. Under the automatic cut, that rey. 
nue would drop to $47,000,000. 

What bothers Congress is that, th 
greater the revenue loss from excises, th: 
less room there will be for reductions jj 
personal income taxes. Tax leaders, aiminy 
at a 20 per cent cut in income taxes 
wanted to get that part of the recuctioy 
program out of the way, then sce _ hoy 
much leeway was left, and cut excise 
accordingly. 

Now Congress may have to move faste 
on excises than was originally planned 
If all the automatic decreases are not to 
be permitted, Congress will want to say 
so as quickly as possible. Otherwise, peo. 
ple may postpone buying affected item 
in anticipation of tax reductions. 

Excise cuts, therefore, probably will bk 
considered along with income tax cuts, 
How to balance one against the other wil 
be one of many tax problems Congres 
must face in the months ahead. 


Plan to Cut Income Tax 


A modified version of the promised 2% 
per cent flat cut in all personal income 
taxes is proposed by Representative Knut- 
son (Rep.), of Minnesota, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Effects of the Knutson bill, introduced 
as the new Congress convened, on income 
taxes would be: 

Up to $300,000 in annual income, tat- 
payers would get a flat 20 per cent reduc 
tion on the taxes levied at 1946 rates 

Above $300,000, the reduction woull 
taper down to an aggregate tax cut 0 
104% per cent at a net income of $5,000- 
000. 

Old people would get a special break 
The Knutson bill would give each tax 
payer over 65 a personal exemption 0 
$1,000. The personal exemption for al 
persons now is $500. 

These changes would be retroactive t 
January 1, so that they would apply t 
income for the whole year of 1947. M: 
Knutson promises committee action on th 
bill as soon as Congress agrees upon } 
budget figure for the year starting July | 

A fight still is in prospect over tht 
formula to be used in cutting taxes, de 
spite this compromise offer by Mr. Knut 
son. His original proposal, a 20 per cell 
cut across the board for all taxpayers, tM! 
into opposition on two grounds: 

It would cost the U.S. Treasury 
about $3,800,000,000 a year in reve- 
nue, at present high levels of business 
activity, and might cause budget 
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trouble in the new budget year begin- 

ning next July 1. 

It would favor the highest income 
groups, in number of dollars saved. 

The compromise is likely to encounter 
opposition on the same two grounds. 

It would cost the Treasury, according 
to congressional tax authorities, about 
$3,350,000,000 a year. If business declines 
in the next budget year to the extent that 
most economists outside the Government 
expect, Congress may not be able to write 
of that much revenue and _ still have 
enough money to balance the budget and 
trim the national debt. 

A more selective basis for the re- 
duction than the Knutson bill offers will 
still be demanded. There will be resist- 
ance to giving a $3,000 man and a $300,- 








: : —Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
+ » » compromise on tax-cut bill 


000 man the same percentage cut. One 
alternative proposal is to graduate the 
reduction, beginning at 20 per cent in the 
low brackets and tapering off gradually 
to about 10 per cent in the highest 
brackets. Another, aimed at giving a 
break to low-income people, is to increase 
the personal exemption and allowance for 
dependents. 

Actually, under the new Knutson plan, 
nearly all taxpayers would get a flat 20 
per cent reduction. According to the latest 
Treasury estimates, there are fewer than 
900 taxpayers in the country with net in- 
comes of more than $300,000. 

How much relief taxpayers are to get 
in 1947 remains unsettled. Mr. Knutson’s 
bill has a long road to travel before becom- 
ing law. And the Senate, in recent years, 
has written the tax laws. 
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Red PY Seal 


Engines 


CONTINENTAL 


BUILT 
FOR THE JOB! 





Red Seal “ s.° ote 
Transportation Engines 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 


On a wintry night, it's that extra punch of Red 
Seal power that sees you through. And in the 
broad line of Continental Red Seal transporta- 
tion engines, there's at least one that fully 
meets the needs of any transportation job. 
These engines are powering light and heavy 
trucks, | buses, and specialized transportation 
units in ever-increasing numbers. They're avail- 
able in a wide range of horsepower — in both 
gasoline and full diesel types. They are rigidly 
built for longlife — for dependable, economical 
operation — and they're backed by 45 years of 
specialized engine manufacturing experience. 
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Continental produces 29 
specialized transportation 
engines—gasoline and Diesel 
types—overhead valve as 
well as L-head—4- and 
6-cylinder models, 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
NES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 





45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGI 
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NEW AID AHEAD FOR FARMERS: 
U.S. ANSWER TO FALLING PRICES 


Expected Return of Crop Loans and Controls as Surpluses Arise 


Trend to support action 
on corn, eggs, peanuts, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco 


Food prices are starting to slip after 
the sharp rise that came with the end of 
price control. This turn in the prices of 
foodstuffs is being accepted as a signal 
that the farm problem of prewar days is 
on its way back with all the old trimmings. 

The New Deal for farmers that faded 
with the war is scheduled to return with 
a decline in the price of farm products. 
Price supports are guaranteed until Jan. 
1, 1949. Production control is coming 
back with price supports. Acreage allot- 
ments for farmers are just over the hori- 
zon. Marketing agreements are being 
dusted off. The plans of the New Deal 
are all there, except the plan of early New 
Deal days—not to be revived—for killing 
little pigs. 

A postwar New Deal for 
assured under existing law. Provisions of 
that law apply now to potatoes. And corn 
is eligible for support. So are eggs and pea- 
nuts. Wheat prices are expected to need 
bolstering after the 1947 crop. Official 
price supporters are keeping their fingers 
crossed on cotton and tobacco, and they 
expect to be asked to deliver on dried 
beans and dried peas before the year is 


farmers is 


out. 

A sample of the farm problem ahead 
came last year with potatoes. A bumper 
crop tumbled potato prices, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture moved in. Farmers 
were paid for potatoes they didn’t even 
harvest. Surpluses were given away to 
hospitals and schools, with the Govern- 
ment standing the shipping expense. 

At the end of 1946, the U.S. Govern- 
ment had paid out $80,000,000 to support 
the price of this single crop. 

Corn prices now are being supported 
with Government loans. Official forecasters 
expect corn to be a problem through the 
year because another bumper crop is in- 
dicated this year, with a smaller livestock 
population to fatten off it. A record 1947 
harvest of wheat is indicated, along with 
a larger cotton crop, more tobacco, poultry, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. At the same 
time a drop in foreign demand is expected 
to develop, thereby adding to surplus and 
price problems. 
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New Deal remedies again are being 
suggeste] as the only feasible way of 
handling the farm situation. These reme- 
dies, moreover, are being undertaken with 
the apparent consent of a Congress that 
is basically anti-New Deal. 

Government loans will have to be ex- 
tended to support a long list of crop prices 
at 90 per cent of “parity.” This means a 
price that will give farmers 90 per cent of 
the purchasing power that most of them 
had from 1909 through 1914. 

For the farmer, commodity loans are a 
“heads I win, tails you lose” proposition. 
He gets a loan so that he does not have 


Basic Data—BAE 


to sell his crops at market prices. If the 
price advances, he sells his crops, repays 
the loan and pockets the profit. If the 
price falls, or fails to advance, he keeps 
the loan and the Government gets the 
crops, which cannot be sold below the 
support price. 

The Government has available $4,475, 
000,000 that can be used for loans. This 
sum can be borrowed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the major farm-loan agency 
in the Government. 1 

Production controls are returning as 
companions of price supports. The potato 
program of 1946 convinced Government 
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Special Repor 


i farm experts that price supports without 


production controls simply produce sur- 
pluses. This year, potato growers must 
restrict their planting to become eligible 
for price-supporting loans. 

Acreage quotas are considered likely for 
most grains by 1948, and may have to be 
applied to cotton, tobacco, and other 
commodities requiring price supports. 

Soil-conservation payments are to re- 
appear as a partner of acreage controls. 
Under this program farmers are paid by 
the Government for reducing acreages of 
“soil depleting” crops, such as corn, cot- 
ton and tobacco. This plan has the two- 
fold effect of increasing farmers’ incomes 
through subsidy payments and improving 
the soil, at a cost of about $300,000,000 
a year. 

Marketing agreements are to be used 
where direct production controls are im- 
practical. They are widely employed by 
the dairy industry as a means of reducing 
the volume of milk offered for sale and of 
guaranteeing producers a minimum price 
for the milk that is marketed. Marketing 
agreements also apply to fruit and vege- 
table production and are likely to return 
to the beet and cane-sugar industries when 
the world shortage is overcome. 

These devices failed to solve the prewar 
surplus problem and are not expected to 
yield all the answers to the farm problem 
looming ahead. Thus, the Administration 
is dusting off other New Deal prescrip- 
tions for farm ills. 

Export subsidies are being used for 
cotton and may be applied to grains. Un- 
der this program, the Government buys 
from the farmer at a high price and sells 
abroad at the world price, allowing tax- 
payers to take the loss. This program runs 
counter to the State Department’s trade 
program, but is endorsed by farm organ- 
izations and supported by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Domestic subsidies to encourage the 
consumption of farm products also are 
being eyed. The food-stamp plan was used 
before the war as a means of getting rid 
of farm surpluses, particularly fruits, vege- 
tables and dairy products, and is likely to 
be proposed again. In fact, a bill was pre- 
sented to the last Congress suggesting a 
broader food-stamp plan that would guar- 
antee a minimum diet to the entire popula- 
tion. This proposal will get added study 
when surpluses again pile up. 

The Government also subsidizes new 
uses of farm products. Development of 
cotton as an insulator for buildings re- 
ceived a prewar subsidy, and similar pro- 
grams can be expected in the period ahead. 

The postwar New Deal for the 
American farmer, however, promises to 
dwarf the prewar New Deal, even though 
the same remedies are applied. Before the 
war, Government programs were limited 
largely to so-called basic crops, such as 
wheat, corn, tobacco, peanuts, rice and 
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FARMER & FEDERAL PLANNER 
... everything—except little pigs 


sugar. Now the Government is committed 
to support prices not only of these basic 
crops, but also of hogs, eggs, chickens, 
turkeys, beans, peas, potatoes, milk and 
butterfat. 

In addition, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is told to give what help it can to 
fruits and vegetables, wool, barley, rye, 
hay, oats, hemp and sorghum. Almost all 
the country’s farm production appears 
headed for Covernment aid of one kind or 
another. 

The possible cost of the program is be- 
ginning to alarm Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, whose experts calcu- 
late that supports will require between 
$500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 this year, 
and perhaps $2,000,000,000 or more in 
1948. Some officials fear that the $4,475,- 
000,000 available to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., plus smaller sums for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may be insufficient. 

The reason for these fears is found in 
the enlarged scope of the support program 
and the higher prices that farmers now are 
guaranteed. Before the war, price supports 
rarely sought to bring farm commodities 
higher than 75 per cent of parity, and now 
90 per cent is promised, with 9214 per cent 
for cotton. 

What this means can be seen by com- 
paring average prewar prices with present 
guarantees. Wheat sold at 83.7 cents a 
bushel before the war, but now is entitled 
to a support price of $1.69. Corn, which 
averaged 69 cents before the war, gets 
support at $1.23 cents. Potatoes drew a 


prewar average of 71.7 cents a bushel and 
now are supported at $1.42. Prewar cotton 
averaged 10 cents a pound, while postwar 
cotton is to be supported at 24 cents. Hogs 
sold at $8.38 a hundred pounds before the 
war, but now are guaranteed support at 
$13.95. 

A general break in the price level would 
lower the parity base, since parity prices 
are related to prices paid by the farmer 
for household expenses and farm opera- 
tions. Postwar supports, nevertheless, are 
likely to be far above levels that prevailed 
before the war. 

President Truman’s unexpected procla- 
mation terminating hostilities was prompt- 
ed in part by the Administration’s alarm 
over threatened costs of the farm pro- 
gram. Had he waited one day longer, the 
Government would have had to support 
farm commodities through 1949. As a 
result of the proclamation, supports can 
be withdrawn at the end of 1948. That 
puts up to Congress the problem of writ- 
ing a long-term farm program, and it must 
be written in 1948, an election year. 

Two alternatives will be presented to 
Congress as a means of treating the coun- 
try’s farm problems. One will be based 
upon subsidies and low prices and the 
other will be based on supports at high 
prices. 

Income parity rather than price parity 
is proposed by low-price advocates in the 
Department of Agriculture. Under this 
program, farmers would be guaranteed 
“parity incomes.” Prices would be allowed 
to drop to levels needed to move the crops 
produced, and Government payments to 
farmers would make up the difference to 
reach a parity income. 

This proposal has the advantage of re- 
ducing surpluses and of “persuading” 
farmers to engage in the production and 
crop-controlling activities the Government 
could plan. It is opposed by farm organiza- 
tions and members of Congress who dislike 
the idea of outright Government grants. 

Price parity is the approach more likely 
to be tried. Price parity is promised under 
the present program and has a greater 
appeal to farm groups. This method allows 
farmers to earn their living in the accus- 
tomed manner, but it entails production 
controls, export subsidies, marketing agree- 
ments and all the other devices designed 
to get rid of surpluses by giving commodi- 
ties away to consumers at home and 
abroad. It also has the disadvantage of 
leaving loopholes through which a farmer 
who refuses to co-operate in Government 
programs can gain from selling at sup- 
ported prices without restricting his pro- 
duction. 

Either program, however, will plant the 
Government firmly in the farm situation at 
a time when other policies will be pointed 
away from controls. New Deal controls for 
farmers, in one guise or another, appear to 
be here to stay. 
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SIX-STORY DACOTAH HOTEL, nearing completion at Grand 
Forks, N. D., has Bethlehem open-web joists in floor con- 
struction. Architect: Theodore B. Wells, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Contractor: E. A. Moline, Jamestown, N. D. 
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OPEN-WEB STEEL JOISTS and a radiant-heating system 
using Rayduct, Bethlehem’s pipe for radiant heating, feature 
this comfortable home at Bethlehem, Pa. Contractor: Frank 
F. Raish, Bethlehem. 
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THESE SINGLE HOMES, part of a 114-home project at 
Sharon Hill, Pa., contain six rooms and two baths, and have 
Bethlehem open-web steel joists and steel studs. S. Arthur 
Love and Donald M. Love, of Norwood, Pa., were architect 
and contractor, respectively. 


BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB STEEL JOISTS were used in these 
twin apartment buildings at Shaker Heights, Ohio, known as 
2515 and 2525 Kemper Road, and housing forty-eight families. 
Architect: Jos. L. Weinberg, Cleveland; Contractor: 2530 
North Moreland Co., Cleveland, 










CLARA DICKSON HALL, (above) new dormitory for women at Cornell 
University, provides quarters for 430 students. Bethlehem structural shapes 
and open-web joists were used in construction of this building. Architects: 
Bagg and Newkirk, Utica, N. Y.; Contractors: Barr and Lane, Inc., 
New York City. 


A place to live comfortably and quietly is probably the most 
widely discussed and “wanted” item in America today. 

Bethlehem is turning out millions of tons of steel a year, and 
a very substantial portion of it is going into the building of 
new houses... apartments . . . dormitories... hotels... and 
other types of dwellings throughout the land. 

This steel comes in many different forms and sizes— 
products that range from the humble nail to the rugged steel 
beam. You will find them in many structures like the ones pic- 
tured here; for steel makes any kind of ‘‘occupancy”’ building 
better and safer to live in... more durable... more economical 
to maintain . . .a sounder investment by far. 

Steel, in short, means better building, and the making of 
steel for this purpose—ton after ton after ton—is one of 


Bethlehem’s leading jobs. 


TYPICAL BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS FOR BUILDING 


Structural Steel * Open-Web Steel Joists * Steel Pipe for conventional and 
radiant-heating systems * Steel for concrete reinforcing ¢ Nails 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets * Galvanized Steel Sheets 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Taxes are to be shaped on basis of an optimistic view of the budget, in 
terms of revenue prospects that may be higher than will be realized. 

Tax reduction, as a result, is to be substantial. 

Individual income taxes probably will be reduced 20 per cent at lower and 
middle-income levels, with a smaller cut for higher brackets. 

Excises are to be reduced substantially, with some excises removed. 

Corporation income taxes will be unchanged on 1947 income. 

Tax-law revision on a broader scale is to be undertaken later in this year 
to apply on 1948 income of individuals and of corporations. 

It is obvious that Congress has its mind on tax cutting. Mr. Truman is in- 
terested in tax cutting, too, is thinking ahead to 1948, when tax policy can have 
a good deal of effect on the voting attitude of many people. Tax cutting ap- 
pears definitely to be getting a break over debt reduction. 














Tax policy will be influenced by optimistic budget forecast for 1948. 

Income for the 1948 fiscal year, starting next July 1, is being fixed at 
between $39,000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000 under present taxes. 

Outgo, before new reductions, is set at around $36,000,000,000. 

That suggests a surplus of around $4,000,000,000 for tax and debt cuts. 

Spending cuts of as much as $3,000,000,000 are talked of in Congress. 

If spending reductions are made as suggested, there is $7,000,000,000 for 
Congress to play with in reducing taxes and reducing debt in year starting July 
l. Debt of $2,000,000,000 might be retired, tax cuts of $5,000,000,000 made. 

The catch, however, is that income estimates are based on a higher level of 
business activity. If business sags, revenues sag too. Any important decline in 
prices and business activity would reduce revenues sharply, would wipe out the 
anticipated $4,000,000,000 surplus in the regular budget. 

Tax cuts, in that event, could lead to another deficit, could produce a 
budget out of balance instead of a budget that permitted debt reduction. 








Background against which tax cuts rest is this: 

Wartime excises, if permitted to end July 1, will cost $1,500,000,000. s 

A 20 per cent cut in most individual taxes would cost $3,350,000,000. 

There's $4,850,000,000 of tax reduction in two simple moves. 

Tax cuts of that size, however, probably are greater than Congress can give 
with any assurance that a balanced budget will remain. These cuts, even if reve- 
nues are as large as optimistic forecasters expect and even if spending is cut as 
much as Congress plans, would leave only $2,000,000,000 for reduction of debt. 
Large-scale debt reduction is being put off until postwar prosperity produces 
large revenue at a time when expenditures are reduced more sharply. 

At some time in the next few years a $25,000,000,000 budget is possible. 








Resulting tax prospects seems to be this: 

Excises will be reduced or removed on a selective basis. Wartime excise 
taxes probably will be considered in a general revision of excises, instead of 
reverting to their prewar basis automatically on July 1. Status of excise taxes 
is outlined for you on page 41. 

Indivien l_ineomes will get a flat 20 per cent reduction only in brackets 


of $300,000 and below, with top brackets getting a smaller reduction. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The Senate, not the House, almost surely will shape tax policy, so it is 
not wise to take for granted that tax reductions made by the House will be fol- 
lowed exactly by the Senate. Senztors are inclined to look more closely at the 
debt and to worry more about the budget than House members. 

Even so, taxpayers are due to get a break in 1947. 

There is another side to the picture of Government finances, too. That's 
the side of cash income and cash outgo, the flow of actual dollars. 

On a cash, rather than a bookkeeping, basis, in year ending June 303 

Cash income in this year is to be about $44,300,000,000. 

Cash outgo is to be about $37,500,000,000. 

Excess of cash income over cash outgo will be about $6,800,000,000. 

That assumes no change in existing tax rates. It covers the year that 
started last July 1 and runs through next June 30. Cash outgo will be much 
smaller than the regular budgeted outgo, because dollars actually paid out for 
terminal leave to veterans, for foreign loans, for interest, for veteran aids 
will be less than the dollar totals in the budget. Cash income will be larger 
than budget income, because it includes cash going into trust accounts from some 
Social Security taxes that do not show in the budget receipts. 








On the basis of the cash budget, rather than regular budget: 

1. Tax reduction of a sizable amount can be justified better on a cash than 
on a bookkeeping-budget basis. Cash surplus is to be quite large. 

2. Withdrawal by Government of more cash dollars than it puts back into the 
income stream can have an important effect upon the outlook for business. 

Cash dollars are to be taken out of the income stream during the next six 
months at a rate, on an annual basis, of about $9,000.000,000 above the rate at 
which cash dollars are paid back into that stream by Government. 

Deflation of income, not inflation of income, is to be the net product of 
Government financial operations on the basis of existing taxes. 

Instead of making a "net contribution" to buying power, Government will be 
making a net withdrawal from buying power. Its taxing operation will be putting 
a break on expansion of income and buying power. That's a very sharp reversal 
of trend from the war period, when the Treasury was pouring out vastly more dol- 
lars than it took in and was inflating incomes. 











What it all means in ordinary terms is this: 

Private individuals and private industry will need to step up their spend- 
ing of dollars if the contraction in outflow of Government cash dollars is not 
to result in some decline of income and some deflation. 

Individuals and industry, however, are showing a tendency to go a bit 
Slower in spending. Consumer demand for soft goods is not as vigorous as it 
was. Inventory accumulation is likely to begin to slow. High costs in the 
building industry may cause some slowing in construction outlays. 

And: If Government withdraws cash dollars much faster than it pays them 
out, at a time when private individuals and industry are cutting down on their 
spending, the result could be a quite severe check to business. 

That is a factor that is influencing forecasts of a business setback at 
some time in the first half of this year. For the first time in 16 years the 
Federal Government is giving no support to business, but, instead, is taking 
away more cash dollars than it is contributing. 





Portal-to-portal pay suits are going to be pretty well washed out by action 
of Congress and of courts. An explanation is given on page 38. 

Termination of hostilities has many effects, outlined for you on page 19. 

A farm New Deal is coming back, with the story told on page 44. 

Big strikes still seem improbable on any extensive scale in 1947. Labor 
will be more inclined to bargain. Reasons why are told on page 14. 
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ya called him “the wizard of Menlo Park” 
—this American genius whose inventions have bene- 
fited all mankind. 

From his crowded workbench came the electric 

light, the phonograph, the motion picture camera and 
projector. 
‘‘ Always, his mind goaded him on to new inven- 
tions, new discoveries. Often, he left to others the 
translation of some of his basic ideas into practical 
and workable form. 

To Marconi, Edison made available his discov- 


eries that led to the development of radio. 


To Alexander Graham Bell, Edison licensed his 
carbon transmitter, which made the telephone and 


the radio microphone commercially practicable. 


And to a struggling young Chicago inventor, 
A.B. Dick, Edison licensed his early work in the field 
of stencil duplication...the electric pen,experiments 
in “‘autographic” duplicating ink. So interested, in 
fact, did Edison become in young Mr. Dick’s con- 
cepts of duplication of materials typewritten or 
drawn that he assisted with his own hands in the 


development of the duplicating process. 


The modern Mimeograph brand duplicator and 





the stencil sheets, inks, and supplies that go with it 
are many steps forward from the humble begin- 
nings of seventy-odd years ago. But as the clear, 
crisp copies—in black-and-white or in color—roll 
out of the Mimeograph brand duplicator in your 
office, school or church, this Edison Centennial 
Year, remember, it was American genius, working 
in the American way, that created this low-cost 
means of rapid written communication. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago; The Mimeograph Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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The Mimeograph brand duplicator is 
made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


MIMEOGR APH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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Republican as Top Investigator in Senate ... Mr. Goodloe’s Job 


On RFC’s Board . . . Spokesman for Small Business in Treasury 


OWEN BREWSTER, aggressive and 
sharp-spoken Senator from Maine, has 
become chief investigator in a Republican 
search for irregularities in wartime spend- 
ing and administration under Democratic 
President. Mr. Brewster is chairman of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee, 
originally headed by President Truman. 
The Committee is empowered to turn its 
inquiry in almost any direction. In addi- 
tion, it has a potent investigating weapon 
that is given to few such groups. 

Senator Brewster succeeds to the chair- 
manship because his party now is in con- 
trol of the Senate. Much will be heard 
from him and his colleagues as the inquiry 
advances. The developing lines of investi- 
gation now are becoming clear. They and 
the Senator, his ideas and background, are 
subjects of growing interest to many 
people. 

Investigation. Several lines of inquiry 
are to be followed: 

War contracts. The contracts and 
profits of a number of companies, some 


- well known, are to be scrutinized. Much 


work of this sort already has been done, 
with an accompanying watch for the undue 
use of influence by Washington officials. 

Germany. Public hearings on conditions 
in occupied Germany are expected, unless 
Senator Vandenberg, Republican leader on 
foreign policy, intervenes. The Commit- 
tee’s counsel, George Meader, made a 
preliminary investigation, and, over the 
protest of Democratic Committee mem- 
bers, issued a sensational report. Repub- 
lican committeemen are eager for more. 

South America. American relations with 
Argentina, and possibly other Latin-Amer- 
ican nations, may be looked into, unless, 
again, Senator Vandenberg protests. Sen- 
ator Brewster spent a month in South 
America recently. He is dissatisfied with 


the State Department’s policy toward 
Argentina. 
Aviation. The Committee wants to 


know whether the Government has taken 
proper advantage of wartime air bases 
abroad to promote American aviation. 

Shipping. It is curious about the effec- 
tiveness of the Maritime Commission’s 
postwar policies and whether full use is 
being made of the war-built merchant 
fleet. 

Surplus property. Disposal of war sur- 
pluses, particularly abroad, is to be 
examined along with Lend-Lease settle- 
ments. 

Investigating weapon. The Commit- 
tee is empowered to inspect income tax re- 
turns. A congressional committee receives 
this authority only by executive order of 
the President. In this instance, President 
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Truman issued the order before the elec- 
tions, when the Democrats were in control 
of the inquiry. Only a second executive 
order can revoke this power, and it ob- 
viously would be politically embarrassing 
to the President to issue one. 

Thus, the Committee goes ahead under 
Republican auspices with broad powers 
and a virtually unlimited field of inquiry. 

Chief investigator. The man who di- 
rects the inquiry, Senator Brewster, is a 
lanky, loose-jointed, industrious Yankee 
who has had an unusual political career. 
After a down-East boyhood and gradua- 
tion from Bowdoin College, he taught 
school and then entered politics. 





SENATOR BREWSTER, EX-SENATOR MEAD, PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
. .. as an investigator, the legislator from Maine is persistent 


Mr. Brewster served in both branches 
of the Maine Legislature, with time out 
for Army duty in the first World War. 
In 1925, he became the youngest Governor 
Maine ever had. His four years in that 
office were notable for numerous adminis- 
trative reforms, and an intense effort to 
promote Maine industries and to bring 
vacationers into the State. 

They also were notable for an effort to 
curb the influence of the railroads and 
power companies. In that connection he 
backed a law forbidding the export of elec- 
tric power from Maine. Mr. Brewster’s 
idea was that Maine’s abundant water 
power should be used to build up Maine’s 
industries, not those of neighboring States. 

In Congress. Consequently, when Mr. 
Brewster was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1934, the New Dealers 
believed that here was a Republican with 


whom they could work. The new Houy 
member championed the Passamaquodd; 
Dam, a project for harnessing the reat 
tides of the Bay of Fundy on the Maix 
Coast. 

However, when he veered away from the 
Public Utility Holding Company bill, th 
New Dealers had to revise their opinion 
In a House speech, Mr. Brewster accuse 
Thomas Corcoran, then a potent White 
House aide, of attempting to influene 
his vote on the Holding Company bill by 
threatening to withhold funds for the Pas 
samaquoddy project. An excited investiga. 
tion by the House Rules Committee fol. 
lowed. Mr. Corcoran denied the charges, 


—Acme 


and, from a spectator’s seat, Mr. Brewster 
calmly, but loudly, contradicted him. 

Voting record. For the most part, Mr. 
Brewster has voted with his conservatively 
inclined Republican colleagues in both the 
House and Senate, to which he wa 
elected in 1940. 

In international matters, he has cor 
sistently opposed the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. He was not recorded 
when the Bretton Woods Agreements 
came to a final vote, but in preliminary 
roll calls had sided with the opposition. 
He voted against the British loan. 

In domestic matters, he voted for the 
Smith-Connally antistrike bill, and sided 
with those who sought to place some 
curbs on OPA. He supported the Fait 
Employment Practice bill. 

Ideas. On foreign trade, Mr. Brewstet 
is backing an effort to promote Americal 
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SENATORS BREWSTER, KILGORE, FERGUSON, BALL, KNOWLAND 
. .. under Republican auspices, the Committee will have broad powers and a virtually unlimited field of inquiry 


travel abroad, and build it to huge pro- 
portions. Through such travel, his idea is, 
other countries would be provided with 
dollar balances to pay for purchases in 
America, eliminating the necessity for 
importing foreign-made articles that might 
compete with American products. Tourist 
expenditures have provided Maine with 
so much outside purchasing power that 
he thinks the idea could be made inter- 
national. 

For three years, Mr. Brewster has been 
urging a bill to make unions accountable 
for their funds and their actions, and to 
place them on much the same legal level 
as corporations. He would like, too, to 
promote the profit-sharing idea, which he 
calls a “safety valve” when collective bar- 
gaining reaches an impasse. 

Maine booster. Much of the Senator’s 
time has been devoted to aggressive boost- 
ing of his State and its industries, tourists, 
potatoes, blueberries, lumber and fisheries. 
He is the leader of what is known in Con- 
gress as the “potato bloc.” This group is 
conducting a drive to devote last year’s 
potato surplus of 100,000,000 bushels, 
largely held by the Government, to relief 
feeding abroad and other purposes that 
will eliminate the surplus as a drag on 
prices. 

He also is mobilizing to oppose a new 
reciprocal trade agreement with Canada, 
which he considers unfavorable to some 
Maine products. His opposition to the 
trade program has resulted largely, in fact, 
from what he considers undue concessions 
to Canada. 

Investigator. Mr. Brewster has had 
several years’ experience with the War In- 
vestigating Committee. He also served on 
the joint committee that looked into the 
causes of the Pearl Harbor debacle. As an 
investigator, his work has been notable, 
among other things, for its persistency. He 
was one of the Republican members of 
the Pearl Harbor Committee who grilled 
high Army and Navy officers for many 
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hours, with results considerably less satis- 
factory than the Republicans had expected. 

Now he brings this experience to a new 
and broad investigation that is to create 
many headlines, capture the attention of 
businessmen and, possibly, sensation seek- 
ers, and perhaps influence the presidential 
campaign of 1948. 


New Director for RFC 
JOHN D. GOODLOE, Ill, a young 


man who, to his own surprise, has made 
a career of Government service, now be- 
comes a member of the board of directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Mr. 
Goodloe takes over the job at a time when 
he and his colleagues are urging that the 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN. D. GOODLOE 
.-. came for a year, stayed for a career 


RFC be stripped of many of its broad 
powers. 


Peacetime streamlining. The RFC, 


as Jesse Jones once said, can lend any 
amount to anyone on any terms. The Act 
by which it was created in 1932 has been 
broadened by many amendments. Powers 
given to the agency to fight the depres- 
sion and equip the country for war pro- 
duction now are considered unnecessary. 

The agency expires next June 30, unless 
extended by Congress. In connection with 
the extension, the RFC is proposing a bill 
that will whittle the agency down to the 
necessities of the postwar period. Mr. 
Goodloe, as RFC’s general counsel before 
his appointment to the board, had much 
to do with writing the bill. 

Present necessities. The principal 
present demand upon RFC is for loans to 
small businesses. In a recent month 380 
such loans were made, totaling $6,369,000. 
A few were for amounts in excess of 
$100,000, but mostly they were small, ta- 
pering down to one item of $330. In the 
same month, RFC agreed to participate 
with private banks in making nearly 800 
loans. The RFC’s share totaled $25,000,000. 

The proposed bill would authorize the 
RFC to continue such activities, to lend 
to financial institutions, States and mv- 
nicipalities, and to make loans easing the 
results of disasters. 

Among the powers the RFC would re- 
linquish are: authority to create cor- 
porations for dealing in strategic or critical 
war materials, loans to foreign govern- 
ments for the purpose of improving ex- 
change rates, loans to finance the sale of 
agricultural surpluses in foreign countries, 
loans to the receivers or liquidating agents 
of closed banks, and loans to State in- 
surance funds established for the payment 
of workmen’s compensation. 

Stand-by agency. Mr. Goodloe is said 
to think of the RFC as a stand-by agency, 
ready with credit when credit is needed 
to keep the national economy on an even 
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level. Situations arise in which there is 
need for loans that involve some risk and 
which private banks hesitate to make, 
loans that provide employment or continue 
a service essential to the public. 

The RFC now is considering a loan to 
a large overseas air line that has run into 
difficulties, and otherwise might be forced 
into receivership. If a satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made, this loan would be 
approved on the ground that it is in the 
public interest to keep the line out of 
trouble. 

Despite the element of risk sometimes 
involved, Mr. Goodloe and the other 
directors are proud of the fact that—leav- 
ing out advances to build war industries, on 
which losses were inevitable—the RFC has 
operated thus far at a profit of some 
$500,000,000. 

Career man. Mr. Goodloe, 38, easy 
mannered and pleasant, came to Washing- 
ton 16 years ago, planning to stay here 
one year and then return to his law prac- 
tice'in Kentucky. He had been graduated 
fom the University of Kentucky, had 
worked for several years as a newspaper- 
man, and then had gone on to Harvard 
Law School. 

In Washington, he started as an attor- 
ney for the Federal Farm Board of the 
Hoover Administration. He also was an 
attorney for the RFC in its formative days. 
From that he went on to jobs with the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., and the Defense 
Supplies Corp. He returned to the RFC 
as executive assistant to the chairman in 
1941, and became general counsel in 1943. 

Mr. Goodloe’s promotion involves a pay 
cut from $12,500 to $10,000. Friends say he 
isnone too happy about that, but willing 
tomake the sacrifice. One reason, perhaps, 
isthat much prestige in the business world 
goes with his new post. 


Country Banker in Treasury 


A. L. M. WIGGINS’S appointment as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury brings a 
mall businessman into that important 
post and keeps the Government’s finances 
wider continued conservative supervision. 
Mr. Wiggins is a country banker from 
Hartsville, S.C., who also controls what 
has been termed an empire of small busi- 
tesses in that area. He has a profound 
belief in the little man. 

Philosophy. Mr. Wiggins says it is the 
little men who are most important to the 
banks, 

“They furnish 90 to 95 per cent of the 
assets, and the banks which furnish the 
other 5 or 10 per cent take all the profit. 
We have to humanize banking if we ex- 
pect to get along. There are only two 
things a bank has to sell: service and the 
lse of other people’s money. 

“Bankers must realize that money is 
the merchandise on their shelves, and, if 
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20,000,000 people are served by 
overnight freight service from 
New Haven Railroad Territory. 


Coordinated railroad and highway 
freight service in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts is second to 
none in America. One-third of the Na- 
tion may be reached by overnight rail- 
and more than half of 
the Nation’s population is only 24 


way express... 


hours by passenger train from South- 
ern New England. 


Dependable, all-weather train service 


is but one of many reasons why it pays 
to locate your industry along The New 
Haven Railroad. For a complete, con- 
cise resume of all the advantages avail- 
able to you, write fora copy of “SOUTH- 
ERN NEW ENGLAND FOR TOMOR- 
ROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: P. E. 
Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial Develop- 
ment, New Haven R. R., Room 200D, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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is just the thing to dress up the grounds of your plant. To help 
you secure this lawn perfection, plan now with the help of Lawn 
Care ... a FREE 2 year subscription is yours for the asking. 
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As you sit and read this important 
news of national affairs, may we re- 
mind you that two hundred and 
fifty thousand other subscribers are 
doing exactly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine each 
week realize the full significance of 
such an important audience. 
The United States News 
30 Rockefeller sinueats New York 20, N.Y. 
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Get your mail out on time with 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment. SoundScriber saves time because 
it’s simple, eliminates shaving of wax 
cylinders, — breakage. Lower first 
cost ... much lower operating cost. Plas- 
tic dischandles andfileslikea letter. Write 
for complete story on SoundScriber— 
the machine that serves the mind. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. US-1,New Haven 4,Conn. 


Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 
information. 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address. 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 124 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Dec. 18, 1946, for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1946, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on January 15, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 30, 1946. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 





San Francisco, California 
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People of the Week 


they don’t sell it, they are doing a dis. 
service to themselves and their commp. 
nity.” 

Career. Views of this nature have car. 
ried Mr, Wiggins from obscure beginning; 
to a point at which he is the president of 
bank and of a trust company, the publishe 
of a daily and of a weekly newspaper, 
owner of a department store, of a wholesale 
company and of a seed company, with 
numerous other business connections a 
well. 

Mr. Wiggins has been active in many 
trade and professional associations both ip 
the South and nationally. In 1943 he was 
president of the American Bankers Asso. 
ciation. 

He is said to have been asked to take 
jobs in Washington under the Roosevelt 





ae 
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A. L. M. WIGGINS 
« « » @ profound belief in the little man 


Administration several times, but always 
declined. Mr. Wiggins, in fact, was highly 
critical of numerous New Deal proposals, 
particularly those dealing with finance. 

He has, however, served as an adviser 
to the RFC and on the advisory councel 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

As Under Secretary. In his new job. 
Mr. Wiggins will have general supervision 
of the Department, under Secretary John 
W. Snyder, and apparently is to have an 
influential voice in developing fiscal poli- 
cies. In the Treasury hierarchy he stands 
between the conservative Mr. Snyder and 
Assistant Secretary Edward H. Foley, Jr. 
who was associated with many New Deal 
enterprises. Mr. Wiggins also is expected 
to be useful to the Administration in cul- 
tivating good will among members of the 
conservative Southern bloc in Congress. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Views on Settling Labor Strife 

Sir:—In my opinion, capital and labor 
should, and must, co-operate or our whole 
system will fall apart. Labor needs capi- 
tal, but capital needs labor more because 
if it were not for the efforts of labor 
there would be no capital, and, there- 
fore, unless capital awakes to a point where 
they are interested in the continued 
progress of labor, it is possible that labor 
will feel it necessary to use the strike 
threat to secure what it considers is their 
fair share. 

There should not be the necessity for 
any strikes and would not if there was 
full co-operation. How to get this co-opera- 
tion is a question, but it will never be 
attained by lack of reason on either side. 

What laws Congress will pass is un- 
known, but they can’t be any more drastic 
than the multitudinous array of directives 
we have had placed on us for 14 years, 
and I hope that, out of consideration for 
everybody, whatever laws are made will 
be wholesome and of benefit to all. 

Capital has its faults and has not always 
been ready to recognize the true rights of 
labor. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


L. F. M. 





Sir:—In regard to your Question of 
the Week (“Should Congress amend the 
Norris-La Guardia Act to permit broader 
use of federal injunctions in labor strikes?” 
—USN, Dec. 13 and 20, 1946) , my opinion, 
asa man of the street, is that an antilabor 
law is just as important as an antitrust law. 

All labor and management disputes of 
people’s vital or key industries must be 
settled by labor courts or the Supreme 
Court and the decision final. 

Liberty is a freedom enjoyed by any 
citizen providing it does not annoy or dis- 
turb other people. 


Albany, N. Y. JosEPH RuBIN 


* * * 


Plight of our School System 

Sir:—I was much interested in your arti- 
ce, “Crisis in U.S. Schools,” printed in 
the Dec. 27, 1946, issue of The United 
States News. It is only from an awakened 
and enlightened public that we can hope 
to save our educational system from a 
complete breakdown. There are no groups 
More aware of this crisis than the few 
capable and really professional teachers 
who are left in our present system. 


Evansville, Ind. M. E. M. 
JANUARY 10, 1947 





CLEAN 0 y WOOD FLOORS 
WITH GREATER SPEED... SAFELY/ 


Speed in cleaning floors is especially important where there’s an 
oil hazard. And so is frequent cleaning on a regular schedule. But 
frequent cleaning calls for care in selecting the method. Should it 
be wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry cleaning? Finnell, manu- 
facturers of floor-maintenance equipment for more than four 
decades, recommends wet scrubbing for cleaning oily wood floors. 
Here’s why: 


1. Wet scrubbing permits the use of a fast-acting mineral oil sol- 
vent, the most effective agent for emulsifying grimy oil and grease 
for speedy removal with mechanical equipment. 


2. Wet scrubbing with a fast-acting mineral oil solvent, such as 
Setol, is thoroughly safe — won’t injure floors regardless of fre- 
quency of cleaning. Obviously, too frequent sanding or grinding 
down the floor surface is costly in several ways. 


The Finnell illustrated, a Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum, is a 
complete cleaning unit all in one. It applies the cleaning solution, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell makes equipment for dry scrubbing as well as wet scrubbing, and for 
dry cleaning, waxing, and polishing. Also a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes, as well as Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3701 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 




































































Drive to Return Coal Mines to Owners... Conflicts 
Facing Gen. MacArthur...G.O.P. Split on Tax Policy 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, will 
have the support of Senator John 
Bricker, of Ohio, in seeking the 1948 
Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency, but, in event of a deadlock in 
convention, Senator Taft will be ex- 
pected to throw his support to Sena- 
tor Bricker. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is convinced that he will 
make political hay in the next two 
years by tossing strike problems, un- 
employment problems, tax problems 
and other problems to a Republican 
Congress for solution. The President 
intends to let Congress take the heat 
and. bear the blame for unpopular de- 
cisions. 


xx«ek 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, would be interested in a feder- 
al judgeship if one opens in the West 
and if the President would be willing 
to make the offer. Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach found his previous judicial 
job to be more satisfying than his 
present job. 


KK 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, assured bankers and businessmen 
that a non-New Deal attitude will 
dominate Treasury policy by select- 
ing A. L. M. Wiggins to be Under 
Secretary. Mr. Wiggins, who has been 
critical of the New Deal, will shape 
policy for managing the big United 
States debt and may have a hand in 
tax policy. 


xk & 


Southern Democrats who are adept 
in the matter of political maneuvering 
already are laying plans to trip up 
the Republicans in Congress by join- 
ing with one Republican faction and 
then another in order to deepen the 
divisions that already are about as 
apparent among the ruling Republi- 
cans as they had been among the 
Democrats. 


x .%. * 


A split along East-West lines is likely 
to show first in the Republican ranks 


56 


on tax policy and farm and fiscal 
policy. 


x kk 


Harold Knutson (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota, new head of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, already is ir- 
ritated by the attitude of Eugene 
Millikin, Robert Taft and other 
Senate leaders on tax policy, who are 
not so sure that it is going to be 
possible to give a flat 20 per cent cut 
in the tax on income. Senators want 
to see what the next budget will look 
like before deciding how much taxes 
can be cut. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman expects to make polit- 
ical gains by taking his stand on the 
side of a larger percentage tax reduc- 
tion for individuals in the lower and 
middle income brackets than in the 
higher brackets. There are many more 
voters with small and moderate in- 
comes than there are with high in- 
comes. 


xk 


A reduction in U.S. excise taxes on 
liquor is viewed uneasily by some 
members of the distilling industry, 
who fear that this reduction will be- 
come a signal to States and cities to 
start imposing special taxes of their 
own on liquor to help solve their 
growing financial problems. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is to be forced by events into 
the apparent role of a New Dealer 
prepared to reintroduce economic 
planning in agriculture. The old prob- 
lem of farm surpluses is set to return 
in 1947, bringing with it a return of 
production controls, marketing agree- 
ments and most of the old appurte- 
nances of New Deal days. 


x * * 


Secretary of State James Byrnes, 
along with his other difficult prob- 
lems, is having to try to find a basis 
for doing business with Argentina’s 
Juan Peron without appearing to do 
business on President Peron’s terms. 

















U. S. officials on the diplomatic firing 
line in Moscow and at points of co 
tact elsewhere are sending back advig 
that the new friendship being dig: 
played by Russia’s V. M. Molotoyi 
and other Soviet leaders may be 
more than skin deep. There is no evi 
dence of any appreciably softer att) 
tude at the level where everyday dip. 
lomatic business is done. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac. 
Arthur is due to come into the direct 
line of Russian fire when the time 
comes to try to work out a basis for 
peace with Japan. General Mac. 
Arthur is running Japan jus: about as 
he wants to, with little or no directiog 
or interference from any outsidg 
source. j 


xk * 


Charles B. Henderson, chairman of 
the board of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., still intends to retire 
from that job, but probably not unm 
til Congress has renewed the life of 
that agency. 


Tk 


xx tk 


Despite all the maneuvering, Bernard 
Baruch and others who have U. 
atom policy in hand are not going @ 
give up any present U. S. advantage: 
without first getting an ironclad guar- 
antee that a sacrifice of information 
or position by this country will not be 
abused by others. It will be 10 to l§ 
years or even longer before the Rus 
sians can have any important stock 
pile of atomic bombs. 
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Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the I 
terior, and the man who really 
stopped John L. Lewis in his latest 
coal strike, is busy trying to find 4 
way to get the coal mines back to 
their owners before time runs out ang 
another coal strike is threatened {@ 
April 1. U. S. officials do not want 

be forced to break another strike, b 
are confident of their ability to do® 
if one occurs before the mines go bat 
to their owners automatically 


July 1. 
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